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PREFACE 


American isolation is commonly represented as adherence to 
the principles laid down by Washington in his Neutrality Pro- 
clamation and his Farewell Address, but the instant aversion 
which the average American feels for any measure that looks like 
participation in European “entanglements” has a cause far more 
fundamental than any action Washington took in 1793, or any 
advice he gave in 1797. As the first settlers thought of the war 
and turmoil and misery that were Europe’s they probably felt a 
deep sense of security when they reflected that the Atlantic was 
broad and stormy and difficult to cross. There are at least a few 
familiar expressions from the first colonists that indicate such a 
sentiment. 

Through all the writings of the Pennsylvania Germans runs 
this sense of relief at leaving the old, unhappy system and start- 
ing out anew in a virgin continent; America will furnish a refuge, 
they say, “when the just God shall pour out his cup of wrath on 
sinful Europe.” Pastorius wrote: 


After I had sufficiently seen the European provinces and coun- 
tries, and the threatening movements of war, and had taken to 
heart the dire changes and disturbances of the Fatherland, I was 
impelled through a special guidance from the Almighty, to go to 
Pennsylvania.! 


William Penn said that he desired to establish a colony in order 
“that an example may be set up to the nations; there may be room 
there [in America] though not here for such an holy experi- 
ment.”2 In a letter to the colonists written in 1710 he said: 
“Friends, the eyes of many are upon you; the people of many 
nations of Europe look on that country as a land of ease and quiet 
wishing to themselves in vain the blessings they conceive you 
enjoy.” 
* Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 1, 305. 


2 Annals of Pennsylvania, p. 523. 
* Sharpless, A Quaker Experiment, p. 100. 
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These few quotations do not prove that such an attitude was 
universal; they simply suggest a possible explanation of a senti- 
ment later to become fixed in the American mind. Still stronger 
proof of the fundamental character of this attitude is found in 
the fact that the foreign policy of the nation came into existence 
before the nation itself did. 

American isolation always breaks down in war; it broke down 
in 1778, in 1812, and in 1917, and another war would probably 
result in another break-down. Separation from Europe is not 
possible, however desirable it may be, because it is based on a 
physical misconception—the idea that the Atlantic is an impass- 
able barrier. Yet there is no principle to which the average 
American is so devoted as the fallacious one that his country can 
keep itself unspotted from the contamination of European politics 
and unscarred by the wounds of European wars. 

To Americans, isolation usually means two things: no “en- 
tanglements” with Europe or the parts of the world dominated 
by the European system; and restriction of European imperialism 
in the Western Hemisphere. The idea of “non-entanglement” 
was expressed definitely in 1775, and it was soon recognized as a 
principle of American diplomacy. The idea of the “headship” of 
the United States in the New World, of paramount interest, was 
not so clearly formulated at that time, but it appears often as an 
expression of private opinion, and occasionally as a hardly con- 
scious principle of foreign policy. sa. 

A traditional American practice in carrying out the policy of 
isolation is the automatic declaration of neutrality at the outbreak 
of a war. This precedent was set by Washington in 1793 as the 
very natural expression of an isolation policy already recognized. 
The practice itself, supplemented as it has always been by adher- 
ence to neutral obligations and an insistence upon neutral rights, 
has been accepted by other nations, and constitutes a distinctly 
American contribution to international law. 
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It is the purpose of this monograph to assemble the expres- 
sions of isolation sentiment and give an account of the evolution 
of the isolation policy of the United States in the period from 
1775 to the issuance of the Neutrality Proclamation in 1793. 
Private and official opinion as well as the conscious acts of the 
government will be considered. 

J. Frep Rippy, 


University of Chicago, AnciE DEBo. 
June 8, 1924, 


The Historical Background of the American 
Policy of Isolation 


CHAPTER I 
THe First Test or IsoraTion SENTIMENT 


1. Adams's Efforts in Favor of Foreign Negotiations 


The most surprising proof of the fundamental character of 
the American desire for isolation is its expression in the early 
period of the Revolution. Even before independence was deter- 
mined upon there were statesmen willing to formulate an isola- 
tion policy for a nation not yet in existence. Would the idea have 
occurred to them at the time if the feeling had not already been 
general? The strength of the isolation sentiment is revealed fur- 
ther by the fact that, in the midst of the war, the Americans were 
very cautious about committing themselves ; they preferred to fight 
alone rather than accept aid that would involve them in foreign 
entanglements. 

John Adams has given the most complete account of the pre- 
valence of this feeling in the Continental Congress which was 
brought largely through his leadership to adopt a definite policy 
of isolation. In the debates that took place during the fall of 
1775 and the winter and spring of 1776 he urged an appeal to 
France upon the following principles: 

That we ought not to enter into any alliance with her, 
which would entangle us in any future wars in Europe; that we 
ought to lay it down, as a first principle and a maxim never to be 
forgotten, to maintain an entire neutrality in all future European 
wars; that it never could be our interest to unite with France in 
the destruction of England. . . . On the other hand, it could 
never be our duty to unite with Britain in too great a humiliation 
of France; that our real, if not our nominal independence, would 
consist in our neutrality. If we united with either nation, in any 
future war, we must become too subordinate and dependent on 
that nation, and should be involved in all European wars, as we 
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had been hitherto; that foreign powers would find means to cor- 
rupt our people, to influence our councils, and, in fine, we should 
be little better than puppets, danced on the wires of the cabinets 
of Europe. We should be the sport of European intrigues and 
politics; that, therefore, in preparing treaties to be proposed to 
foreign powers, and in the instructions to be given to our ministers, 
we ought to confine ourselves strictly to a treaty of commerce. . . 


Commenting upon the reception accorded his proposal, Adams 
said: 

When I first made these observations in Congress, I never 
saw a greater impression made upon that assembly or any other. 
Attention and approbation were marked upon every countenance. 
Several gentlemen came to me afterwards, to thank me for that 
speech, particularly Mr. Caesar Rodney, of Deleware, and Mr. © 
Duane, of New York. I remember these two gentlemen in par- 
ticular, because both of them said that I had considered the sub- 
ject of foreign connections more maturely than any man they had 
ever heard in America; that I had perfectly digested the subject, 
and had removed, Mr. Rodney said, all, and Mr. Duane said, the 
greater part of his objections to foreign negotiations. Even Mr. 
Dickinson! said, to gentlemen out of doors, that I had thrown 
great light on the subject.? 


It is interesting to note here that part of Adams’s effort was 
directed toward removing objections already held by some mem- 
bers against seeking foreign aid. He tried to brush aside these 
apprehensions by showing that America could ask for assistance 
without becoming entangled in European affairs. 

Adams adds a few more details to the story in a letter written 
to Rush on September 30, 1805. Here he says: 

The truth is, that in consequence of many conversations and 
consultations between Mr. Chase and me, he made a motion in 
congress in the fall of the year 1775, for sending ambassadors to 
France. I seconded the motion. . . . Whether the effect of 
the motion resembled the shock of electricity, of mesmerism, or 
of galvanism, the most exactly, I leave you philosophers to deter- 
mine; but the grimaces, the agitations and convulsions were very 
great. 


1 Dickinson was not friendly with Adams at the time. 
?J. Adams, II, 505-506. 
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The principle of foreign affairs which I then advocated, has 

been the invariable guide of my conduct in all situations, as ambas- 
sador in France, Holland, and England, and as Vice-President 
and President of the United States, from that hour to this. 
This principle was, that we should make no treaties of alliance with 
any European power; that we should consent to none but treaties 
of commerce; that we should separate ourselves, as far as pos- 
sible and as long as possible, from all European politics and wars. 
In discussing the variety of motions which were made as substi- 
tutes for Mr. Chase’s, I was remarkably cool, and, for me, unusu- 
ally eloquent. On no occasion, before, or after, did I ever make 
a greater impression on congress. 

After all our argumentation, however, we could not carry our 
motion ; but, after twenty subtle projects to get rid of it, the whole 
fermunaced in a committee of secret correspondence.? 

This committee was appointed on November 29, 1775.4 Its 
members wrote informal letters to their personal friends in Europe 
asking them to sound out European courts on the subject of mate- 
rial support in exchange for commerce, provided the colonies 
should decide to declare independence and solicit aid.® 

Adams does not state in his letter why his motion was lost in 
the autumn of 1775, but in his Autobiography he speaks of a large 


party opposed to independence : 
Although they might think the public opinion was right, in 


general, in its difference with Great Britain, yet they secretly 
regretted the separation, and above all things the connection with 


France.® 

This shows still more plainly the strength of the distrust for 
France; even Adam’s moderate policy appeared so dangerous that 
Congress defeated it. This view is supported by a letter which 
Adams wrote to Vergennes wherein he seems to consider himself 
the father of the alliance. Here he related his struggles against 
the objectors as follows: 


I have ever thought it, therefore, a natural alliance, and con- 
tended for it as a rock of defense. 


‘J. Adams, I, 200-201. 
*Franklin, VIT, 9, note. 
5 Franklin, VI, 433. 

°J. Adams, III, 45. 
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This object I pursued in congress with persevering assiduity 
for more than a year, in opposition to other gentlemen of much 
greater name and abilities than mine; and I had at length the 
satisfaction to find my countrymen very generally fall in with the 
same sentiment, and the honor to be appointed to draw the first 
treaty which was sent to this Court.? 


While in France, in 1780, Adams wrote to Congress criticiz- 
ing a letter written by an English sympathizer who had tried to 
exonerate America from blame in agreeing to the French alliance. 
In expressing his disagreement with this writer Adams once more 
sheds light upon the early sentiments of Congress regarding inter- 
course with France: 


Nor do I think it was prudent in him to hold up the idea that 
America had proceeded with reluctance and regret to the treaty. 
That this is true, I know and feel to this very moment; for, 
although I had no such reluctance myself, those gentlemen with 
whom I had the honor to sit in congress at the time, will remember 
that I had very good reasons to be sensible that others had.§ 


It is significant that in this letter Adams was writing to men 
who had been his colleagues in 1775 and 1776, and that he appeals 
to their memory® of the events of that period. The accuracy of 
his memory can be verified by the following notes which he pre- 
pared for a speech in Congress, March 1, 1776: 


Is any assistance obtainable from France? 
What connection may we safely form with her? 


1. No political connection. Submit to none of. her authority ; 
receive no governors or officers from her. 2. No military con- 
nection. Receive no troops from her. 3. Only a commercial con- 
nection; that is, make a treaty to receive her ships into our ports; 
let her engage to receive our ships into her ports; furnish us with 
arms, cannon, saltpetre, powder, duck, steel.1° 


This draft shows plainly that commercial reciprocity was the 
utmost that Adams was willing to accept from France. A letter 


J, Adams, VII, 165, May 12, 1780. 
®J. Adams, VII, 149, April 18, 1780. 
* Again in 1783 Adams wrote to Congress reminding those who had 


been members in 1775 and 1776 that he had laid down the principle of iso- 
lation at that early time. (J. Adams, VIII, 35, Feb. 5, 1783.) 


* J. Adams, IT, 488-489. 
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Adams wrote to John Winthrop at the time shows that there was 
some opposition to independence because of the fear that it might 
increase the danger of foreign influence. Adams again reassured 
these objectors by showing that the foreign connections would not 
be entangling. He remarked: 


It is also said that such a declaration will put us in the power 
of foreign states; that France will take advantage of us when 
they see we cannot recede, and demand severe terms of us; that 
she, and Spain too, will rejoice to see Britain and America wast- 
ing each other. But this reasoning has no weight with me, because 
I am not for soliciting any political connection, or military assist- 
ance, or even naval, from France. I wish for nothing but com- 
merce, a mere marine treaty with them. 


Curiously enough the same principle was invoked by the sup- 
porters as well as by the opponents of independence. Probably 
this was the first of the many occasions in American history when 
opposing policies were supported by an appeal to the isolation 
sentiment. Early in 1776 Thomas Paine wrote in Common Sense: 


Dependence on Great Britain tends directly to involve this 
continent in European wars and quarrels. As Europe is our 
market for trade, we ought to form no partial connection with 
any part of it. It is the true interest of America to steer clear 
of European contentions, which she never can do while, by her 
dependence on Britain, she is made the make-weight in the scale 
of British politics.1? 


2. Decision to Solicit Foreign Aid Without “Entanglements” 


At the time Adams wrote the letter of June 23, 1776, Congress 
had finally accepted his view and had appointed?3 a committee to 
draft treaties to be proposed to foreign powers. His Autobi- 
ography gives an interesting account of the preparation of the 


1 J. Adams, IX, 409. June 23, 1776. 

2 Morrison, “The Origin of the Monroe Doctrine,” in Economica, p. 
28. This interesting article came out just before the present paper was 
completed. 

* June 12, 1776. 
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report which was submitted!4 to Congress and taken up in the 
Committee of the Whole. 


The committee for preparing the model of a treaty to be pro- 

posed to France, consisted of Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Franklin, Mr. 
John Adams, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Robert Morris. When we 
met to deliberate on the subject, I contended for the same prin- 
ciples which I had before avowed and defended in Congress, 
namely, that we should avoid all alliance which might embarrass 
us in after times, and involve us in future European wars; that a 
treaty of commerce which would operate as a repeal of the British 
acts of navigation so far as respected us, and admit France into 
an equal participation of the benefits of our commerce 
would be an ample compensation to France for acknowledging our 
independence, and for furnishing us, for our money, or upon 
credit for a time, with such supplies of necessaries as we should 
want, even if this conduct should involve her in a war. 
Franklin, although he was commonly as silent on committees as in 
Congress, upon this occasion ventured so far as to intimate his 
concurrence with me in these sentiments; though, as will be seen 
hereafter, he shifted them as easily as the wind ever shifted, and 
assumed a dogmatical tone in favor of an opposite system.1® The 
committee, after as much deliberation upon the subject as they 
chose to employ, appointed me to draw up a plan and report. 
When it came before Congress, it occupied the attention of that 
body for several days. Many motions were made to insert in it 
articles of entangling alliance, of exclusive privileges, and of war- 
ranties of possessions; and it was argued that the present plan 
reported by the committee held out no sufficient temptation to 
France, who would despise it and refuse to receive our Ambas- 
sador. It was chiefly left to me to defend my report, though I 
had some able assistance, and we did defend it with so much suc- 
cess that the treaty passed without one particle of alliance, exclu- 
sive privilege, or warranty.17 


It is rather difficult to ascertain whether or not Morris sup- 
ported Adams in the committee; a letter which Morris wrote at 


* July 18, 1776. 

*Journals, V, 576 f€. 

* Referring to the peace negotiations of 1782-83. 
“J. Adams, II, 516. 
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the time shows a certain reluctance to involve Europe in an Ameri- 
can quarrel, but it gives no indication of his opinion regarding 
isolation. He wrote to Jay on September 23: 


It appears clear to me that we may very soon involve all Europe 
in a War by managing properly the apparent forwardness of the 
Court of France; it’s a horrid consideration that our own Safety 
should call on us to involve other nations in the Calamaties of 
War. Can this be morally right or have Morality and Policy 
nothing to do with each other? Perhaps it may not be good 
Policy to investigate the Question at this time.1§ 


But Morris evidently became convinced that foreign assist- 
ance was vital, for in a letter to Silas Deane giving a very dark 
picture of the colonial cause, he said: 


For my part, I see but two chances for relief—One is from 
you.—If the Court of France open their Eyes to their own Inter- 
est, and think the Commerce of North America will compensate 
them for the expence & evil of a war with Britain, they may 
readily create a diversion, & afford us succors that will change the 
face of affairs. But they must do it soon. Our situation is crit- 
ical, & does not admit of delay. I do not mean by this that instant 
submission must ensue if they do not directly afford us relief. 
But there is a great difference between the Benefits they will 
derive from a commercial connection with this Country in full 
health & vigour and what they can possibly expect after it is 
exhausted by repeated Efforts, during the precarious process of a 
tedious war.1? 


This excerpt shows plainly that Morris considered only a 
commercial treaty with France. In the same letter he urged that 
the commerce of the United States would make the country enjoy- 
ing the preference in it the richest of European states. 

It is probable that Franklin did agree, as Adams believed he 
did, with the isolation program. During the early controversy 
with England about the Stamp Act he had expressed the strongest 
loyalty to the mother country, and had shown distrust of France 
or any other power that seemed premature in exhibiting friend- 


% Burnett, II, 179, note. 
” Facsimiles, No. 1396. December 20, 1776. 
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ship.2° He feared continental intrigue would widen the breach 
between the colonies and England, and in common with the 
majority of his compatriots he regarded independence as a men- 
ace.21_ As soon as he became reconciled to the separation from 
the mother country, he began to consider foreign assistance as a 
possibility. He wrote to Joseph Priestly: 


We have not yet applied to any foreign power for assistance, 
nor offered our commerce for their friendship. Perhaps we never 
may ; yet it is natural to think of it, if we are pressed.7* 


This shows that he expected any foreign connection to be 
purely commercial, and that he was undetermined as to the expedi- 
ency of even that. Ten days later he again mentioned the possi- 
bility that the war might draw in European powers.?* 

A letter to Arthur Lee dated March 21, 1777, when both men 
were in Europe as agents to foreign courts, gives a hint of Frank- 
lin’s attitude while Congress was considering the question of 
alliance. 


I have never yet chang’d the Opinion I gave in Congress, that 
a Virgin State should preserve the Virgin Character, and not go 
about suitoring for Alliances, but wait with decent Dignity for 
the Applications of others. I was overrul’d; perhaps for the 
best.74 

In spite of his misgivings, Franklin was one of the most active 
and useful of American negotiators. When the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence was created in the fallug@f 1775 as a sub- 
stitute for Adam’s project of direct negotiations for European 
assistance, Franklin was one of the members. He was pre-emi- 
nently fitted for this work because he already had an extensive 
private correspondence with prominent people in all countries of 
Europe. He now wrote these European friends personal letters 
into which he would slip the apparently casual suggestion that 


® Franklin, V, 47, 166, 231, 254 ff. 
* Franklin, V, 318-319, 431 ff. 

@ Franklin, VI, 409, July 7, 1775. 
* Franklin, VI, 412. 

* Franklin, VI, 35. 
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America might later decide to solicit foreign aid in exchange for 
a commercial treaty.2° Naturally these letters do not reveal any 
distrust of Europe, even though the writer may have held such 
suspicions ; but they suggest no closer connection than commerce 
and friendship. 


A letter written by John Adams in 1817 adds a few more par- 
ticulars of the fight he led in Congress in the fall of 1776 to 
secure the adoption of a treaty plan without any entangling obli- 
gations to foreign powers. He says in this letter : 


When, as it happened, I was appointed to draw the plan of a 
treaty to be carried to France by Dr. Franklin, and proposed by 
him, Mr. Deane, and Mr. Lee, to the French court, I carefully 
avoided everything that could involve us in any alliance more than 
a commercial friendship. When this plan was reported to Con- 
gress, my own most intimate friends, Samuel Adams and Richard 
Henry Lee, differed from me in opinion. They thought there 
was not sufficient temptation to France to join us. They moved 
for cessions and concessions, which implied warranties and politi- 
cal alliance that I had studiously avoided. My principle was per- 
petual peace, after that war should be concluded, with all powers 
of Europe, and perfect neutrality in all their future wars. This 
principle | was obliged to support against long arguments and 
able disputants, and, fortunately, carried every point; and, in 
every point, McKean and Rodney, adhered to me, and supported 
me with inflexible perseverance. ”® 


It is true that Richard Henry Lee was one of the earliest sup- 
porters of a French alliance. At first he and Adams worked in 
perfect harmony to convince a suspicious Congress that there 
would be no peril in a commercial treaty with a European power ; 
but in the summer of 1776 Lee became willing to form a closer 
connection. He mentioned the subject in a letter to William 


Shippen, Jr., in which he said: 


* Examples are the letter of December 9, 1775 to Charles W. F. Dumas 
at the Hague (Franklin, VI, 432 ff.), and the letter of December 12, 1775 
to the Spanish prince, Don Gabriel of Bourbon (Franklin, VI, 436 ff.). 


6 J. Adams, X, 269. 
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Reasons for expecting the strongest friendship from France 
& Spain multiply upon us every day—lIf they can be gp 
with to make war, farewell the glory of England. See its 


On April 20, 1776, in an earnest and eloquent letter®S to 
Patrick Henry in support of independence, he urged Virginia to 
instruct her delegates to “take every effectual step to secure 
America from the despotic aims of the British Court by Treaties 
of alliance with foreign States.” European courts, he said, had 
shown “the spirit of partition, and the assumed right of disposing 
of Men & Countries like live stock on a farm . . “ He was 
sure that only an alliance would prevent England from making a 
partition treaty with three or four of the European powers that 
would leave America at their mercy. To Edmund Pendleton, on 
May 12, Lee said: “It must be evident beyond a doubt that 
foreign Alliance is indispensable, and should be immediately 
sought.”?9 


But a letter to Landon Carter five days® before his famous 
independence resolution in Congress, shows the limited extent of 
the alliance Lee desired, as well as the apprehensions of foreign 
entanglements felt by men outside of Congress 


You seem to apprehend danger from our being aided by 
despotic States, but remember that France assisted Holland with- 
out injury to the latter—Will the help we desire put it by any 
means in the power of France to hurt us tho’ she were so 
inclined ? 

Supplies of Military Stores and Soldiers clotiting,S! Ships of 
war to cover our Trade & open our Ports, which would be an ex- 
ternal assistance altogether, could never endanger our freedom by 
putting it in the power of our Ally to Master us, as has been the 
case where weak States have admitted powerful Armies for their 
Defenders.** 


* Lee, I, 167. January 1, 1776. 
* Lee, I, 177-179. 

* Lee, I, 191. 

* June 2, 1776. 

™ Soldiers’ clothing. 

= Lee, I, 198-199. 
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Carter endorsed this letter as follows: “. . . He seems to think 
we dont want any internal assistance but only as to trade &c. If 
we dont I hold no argument.” 

Lee’s famous resolution of June 7, 1775 included a three-fold 
purpose: independence, confederation, and alliance. It was this 
motion that led to the creation, five days later, of the committee 
which prepared the plan of the proposed treaties. From this time 
on Lee’s letters were very enthusiastic about the idea of a foreign 
alliance which he always mentioned as complementary tc inde- 
pendence. He was very sanguine. The mere sending of an 
agent to a foreign court would start him off in a most glowing 
description of an alliance which he seemed to regard as an accom- 
plished fact. He was probably in this mood when he opposed 
John Adams in the summer of 1776. Two years and a half later, 
in a letter to his brother, Arthur Lee, he described his early 
activity in Congress as follows: 


You know perfectly well how long and how ardently my Soul 
has panted after this connection with France. Perhaps there was 
not another man in America so enthusiastically strenuous for the 
measure as myself. Indeed as Shandy says it was my Hobby 
Horse.%* 

Samuel Adams has left no indication of his attitude at the 
time John Adams was working to secure a resolution for a com- 
mercial treaty only. Earlier in the year, February 3, he had sup- 
ported independence on the theory that foreign nations could not 
be expected to aid British subjects.24 Later, he often re- 
ferred to foreign aid, as in his letter to Samuel Cooper of April 
cea 7H oe 

France is attentive to this Struggle and wishes for a Separation 
of the two Countries. I am in no Doubt that she would with 
Chearfulness openly lend her Aid to promote it, if America would 
declare herself free and independent; for I think it easy to see 
what great though different Effects it would have in both those 
Nations.?® 

% Lee, II, 33. 
% Samuel Adams, III, 265. 
% Samuel Adams, III, 275. 
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There is no reason to believe that John Adams was mistaken 
when he regarded his namesake as an opponent of his isolation 
policy in the fall of 1776. But this position must have been oaly 
temporary, for only a year later as will be seen, he was writing 
almost as strongly against European entanglements as John 
Adams himself. 

While Congress was slowly coming to the decision to solicit 
foreign aid if it could be done without entering the European 
system, letters from men outside reveal the same reluctance and 
the same distrust. The letter already quoted from Richard Heary 
Lee shows that his correspondent was urging him not to appeal 
to France and was reassured only when Lee explained that the 
connection was purely commercial. 

George Mason, at that time a member of the Virginia Con- 
vention, wrote a letter to Lee on May 18, 1776, in which preferen- 
tial treatments of imports from the allied country appeared to he 
the maximum of his concession: 


Pray confer with some of your ablest friends at Congress 
upon the subject of foreign alliances ; what terms it will be expedi- 
ent to offer. Nations, like individuals, are governed by their inter- 
est. Great Britain will bid against us. Whatever European power 
takes us by the hand must risk a war with her. We want but 
two things—a regular supply of military stores, and a naval pre- 
tection of our trade and coasts.. For the first we are able and 
willing to pay the value, in the produce of our country. For the 
second we must offer something adequate. To effer what is not 
worth accepting will be triflng with ourselves. Our exports 
should not be bound or affected by treaty; our right to these 
should be sacredly retained. In our imports perhaps we may make 
concessions, so far as to give a preference to the manufactures or 
produce of a particular country. This would indeed have the 
effect of every other monopoly. We should be furnished with 
goods of worse quality, and at a higher price tham in an open 
market, but this would only force us earlier into manufactures 5% 


* Rowland, I, 227. 
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At the same time Patrick Henry wrote to John Adams as 
follows: 


Excuse me for telling you of what I think of immense import- 
ance; ’tis to anticipate the enemy at the French courts. The half 
of our Continent offered to France, may induce her to aid our 
destruction, which she certainly has the power to accomplish. I 
know that free trade with all the States would be more beneficial 
to her than any territorial possessions she might acquire. But 
pressed, allured, as she will be—but, above all ignorant of the 
great things we mean to offer, may we not lose her ?37 


This letter shows that Henry considered the destruction of 
the British navigation laws the only inducement that should be 
offered to a foreign power for assistance. It also shows, as does 
Lee’s letter already quoted, that the strongest motive urging the 
Americans to negotiate with foreign powers was the fear that 
America might be made the victim of a partition treaty. That 
this danger appeared very real at the time is indicated by frequent 
allusions in the Journals of Congress. It is probable that a 
majority of the members would never have been persuaded to 
ask foreign assistance if they had not regarded it as the only 
alternative to foreign intervention. 

Even with this incentive to secure the good will of Europe 
the isolation party was in the majority in the fall of 1776. John 
Adams succeeded, as has been shown, in securing the adoption 
of his treaty plan with no entangling provisions. It was to be 
simply a commercial treaty embodying the liberal American prin- 
ciples of maritime rights—reciprocal trading privileges, neutral 
obligations in war, protection of neutral rights at sea, the short 
contraband list, etc.28 This plan was reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, September 17, and adopted shortly afterwards. 

On September 24, 1776, Congress agreed to the form of 
instructions?® to be sent to the agents in France. The agents 
were authorized under certain contingencies to surrender some of 


J Adams, IV, 201, May 20, 1776. 
8 Tournals, V, 576 ff, 768 ff. 
° Journals, V, 813 ff. 
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the liberal commercial provisions in the treaty plan. If necessary 
they were to make a guarantee that America would never be sub- 
ject to Great Britain or grant her any privileges denied to France. 
If France should join in the war they might agree that neither 
ally should make peace without giving the other six months’ noti- 
fication. This last provision was the first concession to a policy 
that could be construed as diminishing in even the slightest meas- 
ure the complete isolation of the United States. 

On December 24, Elbridge Gerry, John Witherspoon, Richard 
Henry Lee, Abraham Clark, and Samuel Adams were appointed 
as a committee to prepare a plan for obtaining foreign assist- 
ance.4° This plan,4+ while still keeping America clear of Euro- 
pean affairs, modified the isolation policy somewhat by permitting 
European conquest in America. Commissioners were to be sent 
to Spain, the Holy Roman Empire, Prussia and Tuscany. They 
were to guarantee that the United States would make no peace 
with England short of independence. They were to make strong 
representations to these courts to induce them to prevent Great 
Britain from enlisting foreign troops and to use their efforts for 
the recall of those already in America. They were to urge France 
to attack the Electorate of Hanover, or any English possession in 
Europe or in the East or West Indies. The United States would 
be willing for France to annex any of the British West Indies, 
and would aid an expedition against them with two million dol- 
lars worth of provisions and six frigates mannednd fitted for 
sea. If Spain would join in the war the United States govern- 
ment would pledge itself to aid her in the capture of Pensacola, 
provided she would grant the navigation of the Mississippi and 
the use of Pensacola harbor. If Portugal had confiscated Ameri- 


can shipping, as was reported, the commissioners were author- 


“Journals, V1, 1039. 
* Journals, VI, 1049 ff. 
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ized to express America’s willingness to declare war against her, 
provided the declaration should be desired and supported by 
France and Spain.#2 


3. Expressions of Relief When Europe Did Not Respond 
Favorably 


During 1777 the American Commissioners did not meet with 
the success they had anticipated at foreign courts. This seemed 
to cause a reaction in feeling upon the part of those Americans 
who had built up the most sanguine hopes of European aid. The 
general sentiment at home seemed to be a renewed determination 
to fight it out alone. Washington mentioned the subject several 
times during the year. The position he took at this time is indi- 
cated in the following letter written to Richard Henry Lee on 
April 24: 

I profess myself to be of that class, who never built sanguinely 
upon the assistance of France, further than her winking at our 


supplies from thence for the benefits derived from our trade.4? 
He expressed the same opinion in a letter to his brother the fol- 


lowing August.4# 


This does not mean that Washington did not desire assist- 
ance; during the summer and fall of 1777 his correspondence4® 
shows that he was desperately discouraged and would have re- 
garded foreign help as a godsend. But he feared that too much 
dependence upon assistance which he regarded as illusory would 
prevent the Americans from making the necessary efforts of their 
own. On December 29, he sent out a circular letter from Valley 
Forge to the executives of the eastern states in which he warned 
them not to relax their efforts in expectation of aid that might 
not materialize. He said in this letter: 


“When Deane and Franklin communicated this part of the instructions 
to the French Court they offered to pledge the United States to continue 
this war until Portugal should be completely conquered and annexed by 
Spain. (Facsimilics, 659. March 18, 1777.) 

* Washington, V, 3306. 

“ Washington, VI, 15. 

* Washington, V, 438-441; VI, 197, 223. 
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For my own part, I should be happy if that idea of a foreign 
rupture should be thrown entirely out of the scale of politics, and 
that it may have not the least weight in our public measures.*® 


Samuel Adams seemed to feel at this time that if continental 
countries refused recognition or assistance it would give America 
a more independent position. He expressed this belief most 
strongly in a letter which he wrote on August 5: 


France & Spain are in reality though not yet openly yielding 
us Aid. Nevertheless, it is my Opinion, that it would be more 
for the future Safety as well as the Honor of the United States, 
if they would establish their Liberty and Independence, with as 
little foreign Aid as possible. If we can struggle through our 
Difficulties & establish our selves alone we shall value our Liber- 


ties so dearly bought, the more, and be the less obliged & conse- 
quently the more independent of others.** 


He said the same thing in a letter to Richard Henry Lee, written 
January 1, 1778.48 


John Adams regarded the unresponsiveness of Europe as a 
possible blessing. He feared that a war between England and 
France would bring on a general conflict with unknown conse- 


quences to America. He expressed this very strongly in a letter? 
to James Warren: 


If we could have a free trade with Europe, I should rather 
run the risk of fighting it out with George and his present allies, 
provided he should get no other. I do not love to be entangled in 
the quarrels of Europe; I do not wish to be undef*obligations to 


any of them, and I am very unwilling [that] they should rob us of 
the glory of vindicating our own liberties.®° 


The resolutions passed by Congress from time to time through- 


out the year show that the main concern was to keep England 
from gaining any assistance. The debates often expressed the 


* Washington, VI, 266. 
*S. Adams, III, 400. 
“s. Adams, IV, 3. 

*® April 12, 1777. 

Sy. Adams, IX, 462. 
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apprehension that Russia, as well as the German princes, would 
furnish England with troops. A resolution®! of November 22, 
1777, instructed the commissioners to urge foreign courts “to inter- 
pose to prevent the ungenerous combination of other powers 
against the liberties of the said states,’ and to prevent the send- 
ing of foreign troops to subdue America. Members of the Con- 
tinental Congress also feared that France and Spain would order 
American ships to leave their ports and thus subject them to 
immediate capture by the British. England had indeed requested 
such action but both countries had returned an evasive answer. 
It was reported in America that Portugal had complied with Eng- 
land’s request.®* Moreover, the Americans wanted protection in 
foreign ports for their privateers and prizes.53 The principal 
aim of Congress during 1777 seemed to be to prevent European 
intervention in behalf of England. 

That the Americans were justified in their apprehensions that 
they might be made the victims of a partition treaty, is indicated 
by the fact that the British, too, expected France to make some 
such proposal. Lord Storment, who was having a difficult time 
at Paris in holding France to some sort of neutrality, wrote his 
government on January 10, 1776, of an intimation that France 
might suggest furnishing assistance in putting down the Ameri- 
can “insurgents” in return for the cession of Canada.°4 And a 
year later he reported: 

I have some Reason to think that M. de Maurepas has formed 
a regular Project. It is no less than this to offer us any assist- 
ance we desire in ships & men to reduce the Rebels to immediate 
submission, provided we will restore Canada to France. : 
I am very secretly informed that he has such a Project in Con- 
templation.®° 


5 Towrnals, VII, 952. 

Wharton, II, 161. 

58 Wharton, II, 179. 

% Facsimiles, No. 1313. 

% Facsimiles, No. 1428, February 5, 1777. 
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After the battle of Saratoga there was some tendency for the 
English and French to bid against each other for American friend- 
ship. Conciliatory measures were introduced in Parliament, and 
Vergennes began to fear that England would forestall France by 
recognition of independence and possibly by an alliance.®® The 
Americans thereupon began to hope that peace with England 
would remove the occasion for any European alliance. Jay wrote 
to Gouverneur Morris: 


If Britain would acknowledge our independence, and enter 
into a liberal alliance®’ with us, I should prefer a connexion with 
her to a league with any power onearth. . . . I viewa return 
to the domination of Britain with horror, and would risk all for 
independence; but that point ceded, I would give them advan- 
tageous commercial terms.®§ 


Thomas Jefferson even had apprehensions that British over- 
tures might induce the Americans to accept more than a com- 
mercial connection with Britain. Even before the conciliatory 
measures of Parliament he had written to Franklin to use his 
influence against such a surrender. He said: 


A league of mutual offence and defense®® might, not seeing 
the expense or consequences of such a measure, be approved by 


our people, if nothing in the meantime, done on your part, should 
prevent it.6° 


It seemed to be pretty well understood in France that the 
Americans were afraid of their own decision to solicit foreign aid. 
The English intelligence agent, Paul Wentworth, wrote to his 
employers as follows: 


Franklin, with his usual apathy says, He is not deceived by 
France—He dreaded their seizing the opportunity with too much 
warmth, & by relieving the necessities of America too liberally 


 Facsimiles, Nos. 1171, 1824. 


* Jay seems to have used the word alliance to mean only a commercial 
treaty. It was common to use the word in that sense. 


8 Jay, I, 180. April 29, 1778. 
© With England. 
® Jefferson, II, 307. August 13, 1777. 
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prevent their Industry, their ingenuity & the discovery of the 
Resources of a Country intended by Heaven for Independence 
in its utmost Latitude. He cannot bear the faintest Idea of recon- 
ciliation short of Indepency [sic.]—& is averse in his Conversa- 
tions, to the necessity of incurring obligations from France, which 
may bind America beyond its true Interests.®1 


On December 23, 1777, Vergennes submitted a paper to his 
sovereign, who approved it and sent it on to the King of Spain. 
This document skillfully set forth the reasons why Spain should 
join in the action determined upon by her ally, of recognition and 
official aid to the American cause. The astute Vergennes under- 
stood perfectly the reluctance with which the Americans had fin- 
ally decided upon opening negotiations, and he wished to bind the 
two countries together while this reluctance was temporarily in 
abeyance. He said: 


We are informed that there is a numerous party in America 
which is endeavoring to fix as a basis of the political system of 
the new States that no engagement be contracted with the Euro- 
pean Powers. Docter Franklin himself professes this dogma. 
Necessity alone has prevented its being established; but so soon 
as that ceases to exist, the insurgents, who will have asserted their 
independence without our help, will think they do not need it in 
order to maintain that independence. Then we shall be without 
any bond with them, exposed to their avidity and perhaps to their 
resentment.®? 

A summary of progress from 1775 to 1778 reveals some change 
in policy, but very little change in sentiment. From the fall of 
1775 to June of 1776 John Adams, Richard Henry Lee, and 
other leaders exerted all their influence to persuade a distrustful 
Congress that an appeal to Europe under certain restrictions 
would not involve America in their politics. At the same time 
members of Congress were receiving letters from their constitu- 
ents warning them against such a dangerous course. After the 
adoption of the Lee resolution of June 7, 1775, a strong party 
wished to offer more than a commercial treaty, but John Adams 


% Facsimiles, No. 277. October 21, 1777. 
® Facsimiles, No. 1824. (Translation.) 
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and the isolation party were in the majority. The plan for a 
treaty adopted in the fall of 1776 was a victory for a conscious 
policy of isolation; the issue had been hotly debated and the isola- 
tion policy had prevailed. Later, in the instructions to the com- 
missioners in Europe, Congress modified this policy somewhat by 
agreeing to the prospective conquest of the English possessions in 
America by continental powers. But the literature of the time 
indicates that even this concession was forced by what was felt to 
be the necessity of forestalling England in a similar one. When 
the negotiations of the year 1777 appeared to bring no results, the 
general impression seemed to be that perhaps after all America 
was better off alone. It was at this stage of affairs that news 
came of the French alliance. 
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CHAPTER II 
IsoLATION VERSUS ALLIANCE 


1. Provisions of the French Treaties 


The treaties with France were signed on February 6, 1778. 
Though they went somewhat beyond®? the treaty plan adopted by 
Congress in the fall of 1776, and beyond the instructions sent to 
the commissioners, they were surprisingly favorable to America. 
If the commissioners broke the letter of their instructions, they 
certainly observed the spirit, which was to secure recognition and 
assistance while retaining the greatest possible isolation. There 
were some inconvenient pledges binding the interests of the two 
countries togethed in the New World, but there was nothing in 
either treaty requiring American participation in European affairs. 

The commercial treaty® was based on reciprocity and free 
intercourse, and the liberal American principles of maritime 
rights. The clauses defining the obligations of the neutral ally 
toward prizes captured in any future war were rather vague—a 
circumstance that gave room for an honest difference of opinion 
later on. There were no exclusive provisions ; each party was 
free to make similar treaties with other powers. 

The treaty of alliance®® was for the declared purpose of main- 
taining American independence. It provided that if war should 


% There was no bargaining about terms; the American commissioners 
accepted them substantially as offered. In the letter of December 23, 
1777, already referred to, from the French to the Spanish Court, the French 
king outlined the provisions he intended to embody in the treaties with the 
Americans. (Facsimilies, No. 1777.) These stipulations are identical with 
the terms of the treaties as concluded two months later. Gerard, who was 
commissioned to announce to Franklin, Deane, and Lee the decision taken 
by his court, gives an interesting account of this first official interview. 
When he stated the terms his government was ready to accept, “the Deputies 
applauded the recital with a sort of transport.’ The terms were sub- 
stantially the same as the provisions finally adopted in the treaties. (Fac- 
similes, No. 1831. January 9, 1778.) 

* Malloy, I, 468 ff. 


* Malloy, I, 479 ff. 
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ensue between France and England, the United States and France 
would make common cause. The spoils were to be divided as 
follows: the United States might capture and annex the Bermudas 
or any territory on the American continent; France was to keep 
any islands she might capture in the West Indies. Each party 
was pledged not to make peace without the formal consent of the 
other, and not to withdraw from the war until American independ- 
ence should be recognized. The allies invited other powers hos- 
tile to England to make common cause with them. There were 
permanent guaranties as follows: the United States guaranteed to 
France against all other powers her present possessions in 
America and also those she might acquire in the treaty of peace,®® 
France guaranteed to the United States unlimited independence 
and her present possessions in America as well as those she might 
secure as a result of the war. These guaranties were to become 
effective at once if war should ensue between France and Eng- 
land; otherwise they would take effect at the expiration of the 
war between England and the United States. 

A separate and secret act®’ signed at the same time reserved 
the right of Spain to accede to the treaty under similar conditions. 


2. Rejowing Over the Alliance 

There was wild rejoicing when the news of the alliance reached 
America. Whatever misgivings had existed were forgotten in 
the need for assistance. The letters of the envoys reveal pride in 
their achievement. Leading statesmen both in attd out of Con- 
gress congratulated each other upon the “happy event” or “glori- 
ous news.” The harassed Washington, writing from Valley Forge 
of the rejoicing in the army when they received the “good tid- 
ings,” said, “I believe no event was ever received with a more 
heartfelt joy.”®8 Congress lost no time in ratification; the 
treaties arrived during the Sunday adjournment; the next day, 


* That is, the French West Indies. Later interpreted by Congress to 
apply to the Newfoundland fisheries. 
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May 4, both were ratified, and a resolution was passed express- 
ing gratitude to the king of France, and the hope that the friend- 
ship might be perpetual.®® It is safe to assume that there were 
few speeches made in Congress that day upon the danger of ~ 
French interference in American affairs, of guaranties of territory 
or of other “entanglements.” 

Shortly after the French treaties were ratified, commissioners 
arrived from England with offers of reconciliation.7 When Con- 
gress voted unanimously to reject any terms that failed to recog- 
nize independence and the alliance,*! the commissioners appealed 
to the people, setting forth the devastation that would result from 
continued warfare and the dangers of an alliance with their natural 
enemy. All through the summer of 1778 the British carried on a 
skillful campaign of propaganda to detach the Americans from 
the alliance, playing upon the people’s religious prejudices, their 
old hatred of the French, and even their belief in democracy.‘ 
British agents and British sympathizers reported to the home 
government that the people were generally hostile to the alliance 
and distrustful of France.7% They were probably mistaken in 
this opinion; their informants were mostly Tories who naturally 
opposed the alliance as they did all measures for carrying on the 
Revolution. In 1779 the Chevalier de Fluery drew up a careful 
report to the French government concerning the political and 
military condition of America. He represented a numerous roy- 
alist party as working against the alliance and a republican party 
supporting it.74 Lafayette wrote to Vergennes that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the sentiments of his American friends con- 
cerning the alliance.7® It seems most likely that only the Tories 


° Journals, X, 417 ff. 

” Facsimilies, No. 1171. 

™ Facsimiles, No. 1110. July 17, 1778. 

”® The British pointed out that the people had never had an opportunity 
to vote on the alliance. For examples of this propaganda see Facsimiles, 
Nos. 1109, 1112, 1171, 1616. 

% Facsimiles, Nos. 1109, 1115, 1180, 1229. 

% Facsimiles, No. 1616. November 16, 1779. 

% Facsimiles, No. 1623. May 2, 1780. 
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openly opposed the French connection ; the patriots believed it vital 
to the success of their cause. It will be seen, however, that even 
the most ardent friends of the treaty regarded it with suspicion. 


3. Gratitude Tempered With Suspicion 

There are only slight indications in the correspondence of the 
leaders that the enthusiasm of the patriots was tempered by mis- 
givings. Yet the fact that such a feeling lurked in the back- 
ground is shown more clearly, perhaps, than the writer intended 
in a letter written by Samuel Adams in July. In a defense of 
Captain Landais, of the Alliance, he excused that officer’s unpopu- 
larity by the significant remark: “Even the Name of the Ship 
may have given Disgust to some Men.” 

After the first burst of rejoicing that greeted the news of the 
alliance, the Americans found themselves without any definite 
foreign policy, and without any consistent sentiment toward their 
ally, or toward Europe in general. From the summer of 1778 
to the opening of the peace negotiations in 1782 it is possible to 
discover every shade of feeling from the most cordial codperation 
and confidence to the deepest distrust—moreover, these opposite 
sentiments were very often expressed by the same man. The 
reason for this confusion and inconsistency seems to be found in 
the fact that the Americans had been forced by expediency from: 
a policy dictated by their most fundamental beliefs; they could 
become enthusiastic in support of an alliance which they recog- 
nized at times as their salvation, but all the while there was a 
deep-seated distrust ready to reveal itself at every unexpected 
circumstance. 

In the fall of 1778 there was much popular clamor against 
D’Estaing because of his withdrawal from Rhode Island. Wash- 
ington used all his tact and influence to keep this incident from 
weakening the friendly relations between the two allies, but the 
feeling that France was not exerting her full strength persisted 
all through the war. At the time of the outcry against D’Estaing, 
Samuel Adams wrote two letters which indicate a popular dis- 


'S. Adams, IV, 45. 
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trust of the alliance much deeper than temporary dissatisfaction 
with the French commander. Here he expressed the apprehen- 
sion that demagogues might make political capital out of oppo- 
sition to the alliance77—an unconscious admission that such a 
course would have gained a following. He said, “Those whose 
chief aim is to establish a Popularity in order to obtain the Emolu- 
ments of places or the Breath of Applause will think they may 
serve themselves by declaiming on this Subject, or prompting 
others to: dostim «lye 2°88 

Samuel Adams was one of the strongest friends of the alli- 
ance; he had opposed John Adams in the fall of 1776 when the 
latter carried through Congress a plan restricted to a simple com- 
mercial treaty, and now he was using his influence to combat 
popular distrust. Nevertheless, he had expressed such distrust 
himself in 1777, and now in a letter’? to James Warren, with no 


apparent reason, he expressed it again: 


It is no Sign of Virtue, when the Councils of an enlightened 
Country are directed by a foreign Influence. . . . You will 
not think I have the remotest Reference in what I now say, jeal- 
ous as I allow myself to be, to the Amphictyon of the United 
States of America. It is presumed they will always have too high 
a Sense of their Dignity to suffer themselves & their Nation to 
be degraded. But when Peace is happily settled & a Number of 
foreign Ministers are about our Court, it will require Men of 
great Knowledge of the World & Experience in Affairs to pene- 
trate their various Intrigues. I have been assured that the Court 
of France would be highly disgusted with any of its Ministers if 
they should improperly interfere in our Councils; and indeed 
when I consider the jealousy of a rising Republick, I think noth- 
ing would equal the Impolicy of their attempting it, but the Im- 
prudence of Congress in submitting to it. 


7S. Adams, IV, 60-61, 62. 
8 September 14, 1778. 
”S. Adams, IV, 243-244, February 1, 1781. 
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Richard Henry Lee, who in the fall of 1776 had joined with 
Samuel Adams in advocating what the other Adams called “en- 
tanglements,” wrote a letter on February 11, 1779, which shows 
that he was still an enthusiastic friend of the alliance: 


As to the noise about its being said that the United States 
might make treaty with England with [out?] the consent of their 
Ally if war was not declared—I do not believe that any one Man 
of Sense, or member ever said or thought anything like it. ’Tis 
mere pretense. For myself I know that I would sooner cease to 
live than I would agree in any manner or for any pretext to desert 
our Ally for whom I feel infinite gratitude and reverence.®° 


Both Lee and Samuel Adams were charged with being at the 
head of a British party. In a letter of January 7, 1783, to Dr. 
Shippen, Lee sent a copy of the resolution adopted unanimously 
by Congress clearing him of the charge. He closed his letter 
with this paragraph: 

I was going to write a word or two about politics but—Mum 
for that—Some penetrating eye may see it, or curious ear may 


hear of what I have written; and with lengthened face, shrug’d 


shoulders, and important air, whisper “an enemy to the French 
Alliance, 75+ 


There could have been little justice in calling Lee “an enemy 
to the French alliance,” but he must have felt the same distrust that 
so many of his colleagues did, or he would not have feared to 
commit his opinion to writing. 

As might have been expected John Adams’g, letters at this 
period record the most extreme vacillations between confidence 
and suspicion. Many times®? both privately and officially he pro- 
fessed the most cordial support of the alliance, in expressions such 
as the following: 


She [France] is, and will be, in spite of the obstacles of lan- 
guage, of customs, religion, and government, our natural ally 
against Great Britain as long as she shall continue our enemy, 


Lee, II, 33. 
* Lee, II, 278. 
J, Adams, VII, 99 ff; III, 126, 155. Wharton, III, 685. 
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and that will be at least as long as she shall hold a foot of ground 
in America, however, she may disguise it, and whatever peace or 
truce she may make.83 


But it was always easy to arouse his fundamental distrust as 
the following incident will show: | 


On April 29, 1778, soon after his arrival in France, as he and 
Arthur Lee and Vergennes were walking together they passed 
Marshall Maillebois, who had been intriguing with Deane to be 
placed over Washington in command of the American army. Lee 
remarked as they passed, “That is a great general, sir,” and Ver- 
gerines answered, “Ah! I wish he had the command with you.” 
That night Adams made this entry in his diary: “My feelings, 
on this occasion, were kept to myself, but my reflection was, ‘I 
will be buried in the ocean, or in any other manner sacrificed, 
before I will voluntarily put on the chains of France, when I am 
struggling to throw off those of Great Britain’.’’84 


When Adams was returning from France in June of 1779 he 
endeavored to throw out to Marbois, who was coming to America 
on the same ship, a hint not to meddle in American affairs. His 
diary contains the following entry regarding this conversation: 


M. Marbois discovered an inclination to-day to slide into con- 
versation with me. JI fell down the stream with him as easily 
as possible. He thought the alliance beneficial to both countries, 
and hoped it would last forever. I agreed that the alliance was’ 
useful to both, and hoped it would last. I could not forsee any- 
thing that should interrupt the friendship. Yes, recollecting my- 
self, I could forsee several things that might interrupt it. “Ay! 
What were they?” . . . The Court of France, I said, might, 
or their ambassadors or consuls might, attach themselves to indi- 
viduals or parties in America, so as to endanger our Union. He 
caught at this with avidity, and said it was a great principle not 
to join with any party. . . . He said he believed, or was 
afraid, it had been done; but it was disapproved by the King and 
would not be done again.®* 


% J. Adams, VII, 47. Written from France, September 25, 1778. 
* 7. Adams, ITI, 146, 147. 
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Another diary entry made during the same voyage shows his 
ready alarm when Marbois told him that Spain had sent a min- 
ister to treat with Congress and was prepared to throw her entire 
military and naval strength against England in every part of the 
globe without, however, recognizing American independence. 
This announcement produced the following reflections: 


This instantly struck me disagreeably. I am jealous of some 
scheme. The subtility, the invention, the profound secrecy, the 
absolute silence of these European courts, will be too much for 
our hot, rash, fiery ministers, and for our indolent, inattentive 
ones,®° though as silent as they.8* 


Adams was sent back to Europe at once with authority to 
negotiate a peace treaty and a commercial treaty with England as 
soon as she should show a readiness to treat. He acquainted Ver- 
gennes with the object of his mission§’ and asked his advice as to 
whether he should open communications with England. Ver- 
gennes advised him to let England take the initiative, and inti- 
mated that he would like to know the scope of Adams’s instruc- 
tions. This at once aroused Adams’s suspicions, and he resolved 
to keep his instructions secret because they were not so satisfac- 
tory as he wished concerning the fisheries and boundaries, both 
of which he was positive Vergennes was scheming to restrict. 
Adams later became convinced that Vergennes had had ulterior 
motives in advising him not to communicate the object of his 
mission to, England, because Congress later revoked his commis- 
sion and gave to five envoys a new set of instriftions in which 
the commercial provisions were not renewed. Adams believed 
Vergennes’s intrigues influenced Congress to this action, and he 
always attributed to this circumstance the failure of the Ameri- 
cans to obtain a commercial treaty with England before 1794. 

While Adams was engaged in this preliminary skirmish with 
Vergennes he wrote Congress the letter8® already referred to, in 


* This evidently refers to Franklin, 
Se) Adams il leclge 

8 J. Adams, III, 259 ff. 
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which he criticized a friendly Englishman for representing 
America as entering the alliance with regret. After admitting the 
truth of the observation he went on to say: 


But how well soever he might be informed of the fact, and 
from what source soever he might draw his information, it was 
bad policy in him to hold it up, because he ought to have been 
equally sure that America has now no reluctance to the treaty, 
nor any inclination to violate it. He ought not, therefore, to 
have held up a hope of this to the people. 

Neither ought he to have flattered the people with hopes that 
America would not form any perpetual alliance with France, nor 
that their limited alliance might be satisfied and discharged. The 
alliance already made is limited, it is true, to a certain number of 
articles, but not limited in its duration. It is perpetual, and he 
had no grounds to soothe the people with hopes, either that 
France would give up any of the articles of the treaty, or that 
America would violate them. 


Adams aiso criticized the statement that it had “always been 
the deliberate intention and object of France, for purposes of 
her own, to encourage the continuation of the war in America, in 
hopes of exhausting the strength and resources of this country 
[England], and of depressing the rising power of America.” 
Adams admitted that it was true that France by more vigorous 
exertion could have stopped that part of the war most distressing 
to America, but he went on to say: 

But when the letter-writer proceeds so far as to say that it 
was to encourage the continuance of the war, in order to exhaust 
the strength and resources of Great Britain, I cannot accompany 
him; much less can I join with him in the opinion that it was to 
depress the rising power of America. I believe, on the contrary, 
that France has not wished a continuance of the war, but that she 
has wished for peace. 

Adams was convinced by everything he could see and hear 
that all Europe, except possibly Austria, desired American 


independence. 


Yet, [he added] I have many reasons to think that not one of 
them, not even Spain nor [sic] France, wishes to see America rise 
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very fast to power. We ought, therefore, to be cautious how we 
magnify our ideas, and exaggerate our expressions of the gener- 
osity and magnanimity of any of these powers. Let us treat 
them with gratitude, but with dignity. Let us remember what is 
due to ourselves and to our posterity, as well as to them. Let us, 
above all things, avoid as much as possible entangling ourselves 
with their wars or politics. Our business with them and theirs 
with us, is commerce, not politics, much less war. America has 
been the sport of European wars and politics long enough.®° 

This letter is illuminating because it reconciles the conflicting 
opinions expressed elsewhere in his correspondence, and shows 
how he could champion the alliance and the isolation policy at the 
same time. He always desired isolation. He finally became con- 
vinced that the interests of France and America were identical, 
hence he urged entering into negotiations with certain definite 
reservations. Although he lost some of his reservations when 
the treaty of alliance was adopted, he still considered French 
assistance valuable, and was determined that America should 
observe her obligations to her ally. But his fundamental distrust 
of Europe was so great that he believed it required constant vigi- 
lance to protect his country from intrigue. When the war should 
be over and France’s assistance no longer needed, he hoped to 
return again to a policy of isolation. 

Adams expressed again his sense of the importance of the 
alliance in a letter of June 2, 1780, to the president of Congress. 
Here he shows how this belief was shared by the Whole country: 

Every step of congress, every proceeding of every 
assembly upon the [American] continent, every prayer that is 
made in the pulpit, and every speculation in the newspapers, 
demonstrates the high sense they have of the importance of this 
alliance.9? 

But his estimation of the value of the alliance was governed 
largely by the fact that it left America almost unrestricted, In 


*° J. Adams, VII, 148 ff. 
“J. Adams, VII, 184. 
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another letter to Congress, after reporting the interest that the 
maritime states of Europe were showing in American trade, he 
said: 

These events, however, all show the wisdom of Congress in 
planning the first treaty which was . . . sent to the Court of 
Versailles upon the principles of perfect equality and reciprocity— 
granting no exclusive privileges, and binding herself to no obli- 
gation not to admit any other and all other nations to the same; 
principles from which it is to be presumed we shall not depart.®? 


The distrust and reserve that tempered Adams’s approval of 
the alliance that he had done so much to create became known 
to Vergennes, who refused to communicate with him any more. 
Franklin wrote to Congress on August 9, 1780, advising his recall, 
and describing his position as follows: 

He thinks, as he tells me himself, that America has been too 


free in Expressions of Gratitude to France; for that she is more 
oblig’d to us than we to her; and that we should show Spirit in 


our Applications.®? 


Many years®* later Adams answered this letter in the Boston 
Patriot, admitting the truth of Franklin’s assertions. He wrote: 


I cannot, or at least will not deny this accusation, for it was 
my opinion at that time, has been ever since, and is so now. 
Whether it was prudent at that time to express such an opinion 
is a question. I am not accused of saying it to any Frenchman, 
and I am satisfied I had not. Dr. Franklin might have com- 
plained of it to the Count, for anything that I knew, as well as 
to congress, but that was his indiscretion.®? 


When Adams was in Leyden he wrote to Franklin, expressing 
his vexation that in order to anticipate England, America had 


been forced to appeal to Europe. He said: 


America has fought Great Britain and Ireland six years, and 
not only Great Britain, but many states of Germany, many tribes 


® Wharton, III, 875. July 22, 1780. 
® Franklin, VIII, 127. 
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of Indians, and many negroes, their allies. Great Britain has 
been moving earth and hell to obtain allies against us, yet it is 
improper in us to propose an alliance! Great Britain has bor- 
rowed all the superfluous wealth of Europe, in Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and some in France, to murder us, yet it is 
dishonorable in us to propose to borrow money! By heaven, I 
would make a bargain with all Europe, if it lay with me. Let all 
Europe stand still, neither lend men nor money nor ships to Eng- 
lang nor America, and let them fight it out alone. I would give 
my share of millions for such a bargain.°® 


He said what amounted to virtually the same thing in a letter 
to Congress: 


Americans must wean themselves from the hope of any signal 
assistance from Europe. If all the negotiations of congress can 
keep up the reputation of the United States so far as to prevent 
any nation from joining England, it will be much.®? 


Nevertheless Adams was glad when he began to feel confident 
that Holland would enter the war. After the defeat of Corn- 
wallis, he wrote to Jay of the prospect of a triple alliance which 
“would be so much better” if Spain would join ‘and make it 


quadruple.’’®s 


When Adams was thus writing from Holland, a striking state- 
ment of the prevailing sentiment in Virginia from a careful and 
truthful observer, is seen in a letter from George Mason to the 
Virginia delegates in Congress: re, 


I live in a part of the country remarkable for its Whigism 
and attachment to the cause of liberty, and it is with much con- 
cern I find a general opinion prevailing that our allies are spin- 
ning out the war in order to weaken America as well as Great 
Britain and thereby leave us at the end of it as dependent as 
possible on themselves.°® 


* J. Adams, VII, 390. April 16, 1781. 
J, Adams, VII, 430. June 23, 1781. 
*° J. Adams, VII, 487. 
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In the same year Thomas Pownall, a colonial ex-governor 
who had always been a friend to the Americans, addressed the 
following advice to the Sovereigns of America: 


As nature hath separated her from Europe, and hath estab- 
lished her alone (as a Sovereign) on a great Continent, far re- 
moved from the old world and all its embroiled interest, it is 
contrary to the nature of her existence, and consequently to her 
interest, that she should have any connexions of Politics with 
Europe other than merely commercial.10° 


During this four year period, however, the letters of several 
prominent Americans indicate nothing but acceptance of the alli- 
ance. Washington, Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Monroe, and 
Franklin appear to have expressed no distrust for the ally. Most 
of them were so intent upon winning the war that they gave little 
thought to the danger of entanglement, and Franklin had really 
come to feel a strong affection for France in which there was no 
suspicion.1°1 There was some truth in his complaint against 
Adams when he observed that the French would respond to grati- 
tude and appreciation where they would listen unmoved to argu- 
ments based upon mutual distrust and self-interest. Franklin’s 
method succeeded in financing those very American envoys who 
were practicing the opposite method without success. 

But Franklin’s good will to France did not extend to the other 
courts of Europe. He often expressed the opinion that it had 
been a mistake to solicit aid from other powers. The following 
extract from a letter of January 23, 1782, to William Carmichael 
at Madrid, is an illustration: 


I wish with you that we had contented ourselves with such 
aids as this kind and generous Nation could afford us, & never 
sought to entangle ourselves with Obligations to any others.’°? 


warts p. 9, 
1 Franklin, VIII, 5, 39, 60, 127 ff. 
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4. Gradual Weakening of the Isolation Policy 


While these rather conflicting opinions were being expressed 
by leading statesmen, and while the people were wavering between 
enthusiastic gratitude and latent suspicion of their ally, the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, as would be expected, were uniformly in 
support of the alliance. Congress had definitely accepted an iso- 
lation policy in 1776; but this policy had been abandoned to a 
certain extent when the French treaties were ratified. It is true 
that the obligations assumed by the alliance were not seriously 
“entangling”; yet the expression of an isolation policy by Con- 
gress after 1778 would have been impossible, no matter how 
individual members might have felt on the subject. 


Many times Congress pledged the United States not to make 
peace without the consent of her ally. The first resolution of 
this kind was passed on January 14, 1779. The following reason 
is given for its passage: 

: Whereas since the commencement of the present war, 
between France and Great Britain, wicked and designing persons 
have endeavored to propagate a doctrine that the United States 


have a liberty of treating of peace with Great Britain separately 
from their ally. 


The resolution then goes on to say that the United States “may 
not of right and will not” make peace but according to the pro- 
visions of the treaty of alliance; that is, “without the formal con- 
sent of their ally first obtained.’’10% 

On August 4, 1779, Congress passed a ceenlenan interpreting 
the guaranty clause of the treaty to apply to the Newfoundland 
fisheries in case of any future war between either ally and Great 
Britain.4°4 On September 25 of the same year, an assurance was 
given in the most solemn language to the French minister, Gerard, 
that the United States would never make peace without the con- 
sent of France.105 


28 Fournals, XIII, 62-63. 
*4 Wharton, III, 298 ff. 
*° Journals, XV, 1104-1105. 
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During 1780 and 1781 Congress sent many communications to 
France; frequent appeals for greater military and naval and 
financial assistance; submission of military plans; and pledges to 
resist the efforts of Great Britain to detach America from the 
alliance. These communications show the close relation that had 
come to exist between the two countries as the result of the war 
and the alliance, in spite of America’s previous determination to 
maintain her isolation so far as possible. At the same time Con- 
gress was trying to secure the entrance of Holland and Spain 
into the alliance, subject, of course, to the approval of the king 
of France. 

The instructions!°® to Adams regarding the negotiations with 
Holland provided only for recognition, a commercial treaty, and 
an alliance for the duration of the war, neither party to conclude 
a truce or peace without the consent of the other or without the 
recognition of American independence. It was expressly stated 
that it should include no guaranty of possessions.197 The treaty 
finally negotiated in 1782 and ratified in 1783 was simply a com- 
mercial treaty.1°8 

The secret article of the French treaty reserved to Spain the 
right of acceding to the same stipulations. On September 28, 
1779, Congress instructed’®® Jay to offer Spain a guaranty of 
the Floridas if she should capture them from England, provided 
she would grant to the United States the navigation of the Miss- 
issippi. Congress thus signified its readiness to enter into a per- 
manent connection with Spain in the New World. 

Spain’s ideas of American war aims were very different from 
those held by the Americans themselves. On January 31, 1780, 
the king of France communicated to Congress the proposals of 
his royal relative with the expressed hope that his allies would 
make an agreement with each other. Spain offered the proclama- 
tion line of 1763 as the western boundary of the United States, 


106 Adopted Aug, 16, 1781. 
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and asked Congress to restrain the southern states from making 
conquests or settlements west of this boundary. She demanded 
for her share of the spoils the Floridas, the land lying between 
the Mississippi and the Appalachians, and, of course, the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Mississippi, since it would flow all the way 
through Spanish territory.11° 


Naturally the Americans had no intention of relinquishing the 
Mississippi boundary, and they also held out stubbornly for the 
navigation of the river where it flowed through Spanish territory. 
At last, on February 15, 1781, Congress instructed Jay to sur- 
render the navigation, provided Spain would enter the alliance.11+ 
Fortunately, Spain did not accept this concession, and the war 
ended with no agreement between the two countries. 


It is interesting in this connection to note the opinion expressed 
by Jay, who was having a most trying experience at Madrid. On 
August 26, 1780, he had a conference with the French ambassador, 
Count de Montmorin, who was using his good offices in trying 
to secure Jay’s reception by the Spanish minister. In his notes of 
this conference Jay said that he told Montmorin: 


That the policy of multiplying treaties with European nations 
was with me questionable, and might be so with others; that for 
my own part, I was inclined to think it the interest of America 
to rest content with the treaty with France, and, by avoiding alli- 
ances with other nations, remain free from the influence of their 
disputes and politics; that the situation of the United States, in 
my opinion, dictated that policy; that I knew it toabe their interest, 
and of course their disposition, to be at peace with all the world; 
and that I knew, too, it would be in their power, and I hoped in 
their inclination, always to defend themselves. 112 


In the report which he sent to Congress on November 6 of the 
same year he recorded an unsatisfactory interview with Florida 
Blanca, the Spanish Secretary of State for the Indies. In this 
report he expressed his opinion as follows: 


#1 Journals, XVI, 114-115. 
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Indeed, we shall always be deceived, if we believe that any 
nation in the world has, or will have, a disinterested regard for 
us. . . . In my opinion we should endeavor to be as inde- 
[pen]dent on [sic] the charity of our friends, as on the mercy of 
our enemies. Jacob took advantage even of his brother’s hunger, 
and extorted from him a higher price than the value of the 
Mississippi even for a single dinner. The way not to be in Esau’s 
condition is to be Properce to meet with Jacob’s [sic for 
Jacobs ?].118 


As has been shown, however, in spite of individual suspicions 
held by members of Congress or their envoys, the policy of the 
government following the ratification of the French treaties was 
to bind America by stronger ties to European states. After the 
alliance was once made it was easy to drift into closer relations. 
In the fall of 1780 Congress passed a resolution agreeing to accept 
the neutral principles laid down by Russia, and instructing the 
envoys to enter the projected League of Armed Neutrality.1!4 
But the League failed to recognize American independence or to 
open negotiations with Dana who was sent to St. Petersburg for 
that purpose. 


5. Separate Interests Revealed by the Peace Negotiations 


In spite of this tendency to enter into close connections with 
various European states and in spite of the professed devotion 
to the French alliance, the peace negotiations revealed the tem- 
porary nature of American association with Europe. This was 
the first real test of the alliance. 

The provisions of the treaty against a separate peace and the 
resolutions of Congress in support of them have already been 
noticed. The same policy was observed in the instructions to the 
delegates. The first instructionst’® to John Adams, adopted by 
Congress on August 14, 1779, merely authorized him in questions 
not touched upon by the instructions, to govern himself by the alli- 
ance, by his own discretion, and by the advice of the ally. It was 
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this document that he refused to show to Vergennes in 1780. It 
was the instructions to the peace commissioners, adopted June 6, 
1781, which brought the trouble that finally culminated in the 
separate peace negotiations. The paragraph that bound the envoys 
to an unwise dependence upon France reads as follows: 


You are to make the most candid and confidential communica- 
tions upon all subjects to the ministers of our generous ally, the 
king of France, to undertake nothing in the negotiations for 
peace without their knowledge and concurrence, and to make them 
sensible how much we rely upon his majesty’s influence for effec- 
tual support in everything that may be necessary to the present 
security or future prosperity of the United States of America.11® 


Two years and a half later,117 when Congress was beginning 
to regret having sent these instructions, the debates!18 brought 
up the original reasons for their adoption in this form. The mili- 
tary situation was discouraging at the time; the paper money was 
worthless ; offers of mediation had been made by the two imperial 
courts, and the Americans suspected that they would exact con- 
cessions as a price for recognition of independence; and, worst of 
all, Congress could not agree upon definite instructions because 
of the diversity of sectional interests. This last circumstance 
necessitated giving large discretionary powers to the commission- 
ers, and so great were local and personal interests in Congress at 
the time that they could not agree upon any envoy who would 
represent the whole country. In this dilemma they naively put 
the commissioners in the power of France, thimking that court 
would, at least, not be sectional. In addition to this, they really 
believed that France would be a support in negotiating with Eng- 
land. It was not until the measure had already been adopted and 
forwarded to France through Luzerne that they thought about 
choosing five ministers to represent all the various sectional inter- 
ests. Bad as the instructions were it is no doubt fortunate that 
the alternative plan did not occur to them until too late for its 
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adoption ; it is difficult to see how any sort of peace would have 
been possible if five negotiators had been deliberately chosen to 
represent conflicting interests. 

When it became apparent that peace was in sight, England 
made many attempts to separate the allies. On May 28, 1782, a 
letter’?® was received by Congress from the king of France relat- 
ing the favorable terms offered by England provided he would 
abandon America and make a separate peace. The king stated 
that he had refused to listen to any overtures inconsistent with 
his obligations to his ally. Congress replied by a resolution of 
appreciation and a declaration that the United States would treat 
only in Europe, and “in confidence, and in concert with his Most 
‘Christian Majesty.” 170 

The story of the negotiations is a familiar one. Adams and 
Jay, already distrustful of France, became more suspicious after 
receiving the famous Marbois letter; disregarded their instruc- 
tions ; and carried on the negotiations independently of their ally. 
Franklin did not share their distrust, but, being overruled, he 
agreed to their decision. Vergennes made a protest to Franklin 
who assured him that since the treaty provided only that neither 
party should conclude peace without the consent of the other, the 
American action was no more than a breach of etiquette. Ver- 
gennes made no further complaint, and France and Spain and the 
United States concluded the definitive treaties on the same day— 
September 3, 1783. 

While these interesting events were in progress Adams ex- 
pressed his feelings very forcibly in his diary—feelings which he 
said were shared fully by Jay and Lee and Izard. He did not 
even scruple to make known his ideas of American isolation to 
the British diplomats. In his report to Congress on November 11, 
he expressed the following sentiments: 


America has been long enough involved in the wars of Europe. 
‘She has been a football between contending nations from the be- 
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ginning, and it is easy to forsee that France and England both 
will endeavor to involve us in their future wars. It is our interest 
and duty to avoid them as much as possible, and to be completely 
independent, and to have nothing to do with either of them, but 
in commerce. My poor thoughts and feeble efforts have been 
from the beginning constantly employed to arrange all our Euro- 
pean connexions to this end, and will continue to be so employed 
whether they succeed or not. My hopes of success are stronger 
now than they ever have been, because I find Mr. Jay precisely in 
the same sentiments, after all the observations and reflections he 


has made in Europe, and Mr. Franklin at least appears to coin- 
cide with us.1?! 


In his diary for that day he reported a conversation with 
Oswald’s secretary, Whitefoord, in which he used exactly the 
same words, and continued as follows: 


I thought it so important to us, that if my poor labors, 
my little estate or (smiling) sizy blood could effect it, it should 
be done. But I had many fears. . . . [The French] were 
our good friends and allies, and had conducted themselves gener- 
ously and nobly, and we should be just and grateful. But they 
might have political wishes, which we were not bound by treaty 
not in justice or gratitude to favor, and these we ought to be 
cautious of.122 


His diary entry for November 18 shows that he made the same 
statements to Oswald himself: 


“You are afraid,’ says Mr. Oswald to-day, ‘of. being made the 
tools of the powers of Europe. ‘Indeed I am,’ says I. ‘It is 
obvious that all the powers of Europe will be continually manoeuvr- 
ing with us, to work us into their real or imaginary balances of 
power. They will all wish to make of us a make-weight candle, 
when they are weighing out their pounds. . . . But I think it 
ought to be our rule not to meddle; and that of all the powers 
of Europe, not to desire us, or, perhaps, even to permit us, to 
interfere, if they can help it.’18 
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On December 9 he made this entry of a conversation with 
Oswald regarding the conduct of his court toward America: 


‘See that American independence is independent ; independent 
of all the world; independent of yourselves [i. e., the English], as 
well as of France; and independent of both, as well as of the rest 
of Europe. Depend upon it, you have no chance for salvation but 
by setting up America very high. Take care to remove from the 
American mind all cause of fear of you. No other motive but 
fear of you will ever produce in the Americans any unreasonable 
attachment to the house of Bourbon.’ 

Then he advised Oswald that England should be liberal about the 
fisheries and boundaries, should send an able minister to America, 
and should use her good offices in securing American recognition 


by other courts. 


‘But, said he, ‘this would be negotiating for the honor and 
interest of France; for, no doubt, France wishes all the world to 
acknowledge your independence.’ ‘Give me leave to tell you, sir,’ 
said I, ‘you are mistaken. If I have not been mistaken in the 
policy of France, from my first observation of it to this hour, 
they have been as averse to other powers acknowledging our inde- 
pendence as you have been.’ Mr. Jay joined me in the same 
declaration.124 

This suspicion that France was working against American 
recognition by other courts comes out frequently in Adams’s 
correspondence, and seems to have been shared by the other 
American envoys. Dana wrote from St. Petersburg to Adams 
that he suspected France of scheming against him there. This 
suspicion, said Dana, “has had no tendency to convince me that 
it is an erroneous principle in our policy, that we ought to take 
care of our own interests in foreign courts.’’}?5 

Jay’s communications to Congress during the peace negotia- 
tions reveal more self-restraint and caution than was shown by 
Adams, but they indicate the same sentiments. In his report 
to Congress dated November 17, he expressed the following 


opinions : 
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“T think we have no rational dependence except on God and 
ourselves. 

“Tt is not my meaning, and therefore I hope I shall not be 
understood to mean, that we should deviate in the least from our 
treaty with France; our honor and our interest are concerned in 
inviolably adhering to it. I mean only to say that if we lean on 
her love of liberty, her affection for America, or her disinterested 
magnanimity, we shall lean on a broken reed, that will sooner or 
later pierce our hands.’’!26 


In his report of December 14 he made the following observa- 
tions: “It is our policy to be independent in the most extensive 
sense, and to observe a proper distance towards all nations, mind- 
ing our own business, and not interfering with, or being influenced 
by, the views of any, further than they may respect us.’’127 

In another report to Congress, dated April 22, 1783, he said: 
“They [the French] mean to court us, and in my opinion we 
should avoid being either too forward or too coy. I have no 
faith in any Court in Europe, but it would be improper to dis- 
cover that sentiment.”128 

Franklin’s reports of the negotiations show that his distrust 
of Spain was as strong as that held by his colleagues; he writes 
indignantly of “that court’s design to coop us up within the 
Allegany Mountains’!*°; but he never expresses anything but 
confidence in France, and disapproval of any action to destroy it. 
He wrote to Samuel Cooper on December 26: 


I am extremely sorry to hear such language fom Americans 

as tends to hurt the good understanding that has hitherto 

so happily subsisted between this court and ours. There seems to 

be a party with you that wish to destroy it. If they could succeed 

they would do us irreparable injury. It is our firm connection with 

France [t]hat gives us weight with England, and respect through- 
out Europe.t?° 


“Jay, IL, 451-452. 
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On March 7, 1785, when the king granted a loan to America 
after the conclusion of peace, Franklin wrote to Robert Morris: 
I hope the ravings of a certain mischievous madman!3! here 
against France and its ministers, which I hear of every day, will 
not be regarded in America, so as to diminish in the least the 
happy union that has hitherto subsisted between the two nations, 
and which is indeed the solid foundation of our present import- 
ance in Europe.132 
This sentence shows not only the importance which he attached 
to the French alliance but that he valued it because. of the rank 
it gave America in European affairs. Unlike his compatriots 
Franklin seems to have completely abandoned his earlier convic- 
tion that America should be kept clear of European politics. 


6. Reaction of Congress to Separate Negotiations 

Madison’s notes!33 indicate the excitement in Congress when 
that body received a packet from Europe!** revealing the direc- 
tion taken by the negotiations. Jay had sent along the alleged 
Marbois letter, which, if genuine, indicated a willingness to sacri- 
fice American fishery claims. Madison said: “This dispatch pro- 
duced great indignation agst. the author of the intercepted letter, 
and visible emotions in some agst. France.” 

Livingston communicated to Congress a letter which Luzerne 
had shown him from Vergennes hinting “delicately” that the 
American commissioners had not consulted him enough in the 
negotiations. Madison said the Marbois letter was likely to “en- 
gender the opposite extreme of the gratitude and cordiality now 
felt toward France.’’ Madison himself seemed to consider it very 
calmly; he recognized it to be natural that France should have ‘ 
separate interests, and he appreciated her difficult position between 


two allies with rival ambitions. 


4 Evidently John Adams. 
% Franklin, IX, 17. 

48 Journals, XXIII, 870 ff. 
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On December 30 a motion was made to release the American 
plenipotentiaries from the hampering instructions. Madison said 
the new members criticized the instructions during the debate that 
followed; they could not realize the circumstances that justified 
the measure at the time it was adopted. Hamilton, who belonged 
to this group, told the story many years later during the cam- 
paign of 1800: 

, Just before the close of the war, I became a member 
of Congress. . . . Upon my first going into Congress, I dis- 
covered symptoms of a party already formed, too well disposed 
to subject the interests of the United States to the management 
of France. Though I felt, in common with those who had par- 
ticipated in our revolution, a lively sentiment of good will toward 
a power whose co-operation, however it was and ought to have 
been dictated by its own interest, had been extremely useful to 
us, and had been afforded in a liberal and handsome manner ; yet, 
tenacious of the real independence of our country, and dreading 
the preponderance of foreign influence, as the natural disease of 
popular government, I was struck with disgust at the appearance, 
in the very cradle of our republic, of a party actuated by an 
undue complaisance to a foreign power; and I resolved at once to 
resist this bias in our affairs.1%5 

The motion to release the commissioners from the instructions 
was defeated, however, by the argument that a change would 
give the appearance of instability. Congress felt, too, that if 
Great Britain were disposed to favor the United States, France 
could not prevent it; and if she were disposed to restrict America, 
the only possibility of thwarting her would be through the power 
of France. That the military situation had improved since the 
instructions were drafted was largely due to the aid of France; it 
would show ingratitude, therefore, to change the instructions 
because of such improvement. As to the letter of Marbois, it 
was possibly a forgery. These considerations influenced Con- 
gress to postpone the motion without a vote. 


** Hamilton, VII, 312. 
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In the spring of 1783 when it was known that the envoys had 
broken their instructions there was a movement to censure them, 
but a resolution of thanks introduced by Hamilton!%5* was adopted 
instead. 

At the time Congress was debating the question of censure or 
commendation, Dana wrote to Adams from St. Petersburg: 
es You have rendered additional services to your country, 
by breaking to pieces chains forged to hold it in a state of sub- 
serviency to the interests of others.”18® And George Mason who 
was in private life in Virginia wrote to his son in France: “We 
reflect with gratitude on the important aids France has given us; 
but she must not, and I hope will not, attempt to lead us into a 
war of ambition or conquest, or trail us around the mysterious 
circle of European politics.”’!%7 

A characterization of this period when the United States and 
France were comrades in arms is very difficult. The conflicting 
views and actions can best be harmonized by the reflection that, 
with the single exception of Franklin, the prominent Revolution- 
ary statesmen had a great dread of European politics. In spite 
of this they were drawn into closer relations with their ally as 
the war progressed. Nevertheless their distrust was always 
breaking out in expressions very inconsistent with their usual 
representations of confidence and gratitude. When the war ended 
there was a distinct feeling of relief that America was done with 
Europe, and a renewed determination to remain isolated. During 
the peace period following the Revolution, isolation became once 
more an unified and consistent principle of American foreign 


policy. 


5a Hamilton, 1V, 227 ff. 
#6 7, Adams, VIII, 51. 
#87 Rowland, II, 34. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE Post-War REVIVAL OF ISOLATION SENTIMENT 


1. Relief at the Ending of the French Association 

For a few years following the Treaty of Paris the Americans 
enjoyed an isolation almost as complete as though they had lived 
on another planet. The hated turmoil of European politics 
reached them only faintly, and they were inspired by a feeling of 
thankfulness for the three thousand miles of stormy ocean that 
left them alone in a remote hemisphere to develop their new sys- 
tem as they chose. They looked with some uneasiness upon the 
European empires that joined their borders; but with character- 
istic American assurance they regarded it as only a question of 
time until they should crowd them off the continent. Their great- 
est worry seems to have been a distrust of their own character, a 
fear that they might become susceptible to European intrigues 
within their own councils—and they wished to put such a possi- 
bility beyond their reach. The permanent obligations that they 
had undertaken in the French alliance were almost entirely for- 
gotten in the sense of relief that resulted from the thought that the 
war-time association had ended. Before the peace was actually 
concluded there was a spontaneous movement to return to a policy 
of isolation, a movement so universal that it seemed to take in all 
America but Benjamin Franklin. e: 

As Franklin had not shared the distaste for the association with 
France, so he did not now share the feeling of relief when its bonds 
were relaxed by the peace. At first he was even willing to bring 
England into the general good fellowship. He asked his English 
friend, David Hartley, for his opinion of a family compact be- 
tween France, England, and the United States. America, he said, 
would be as happy as the Sabine girls to reconcile father and 
husband in a mutual peace.13§ 


#8 Franklin, [X, 107. October 16, 1783. 
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On May 12, 1784, writing of the advantage of the association 
with France, he said: “. Yet we have some wild heads 
among our countrymen, who are endeavoring to weaken that 
connexion,” 139 : 

This desire for a close association with France may have been 
due to the strong distrust of England which he expressed many 
times after the conclusion of peace.149 But the “wild heads” 
which he found among his countrymen must have included the 
entire population of America, judging from the strength of the 
movement. to withdraw from all European association. 

Hamilton, who was then in Congress, wrote to Washington 
on March 24, 1783, congratulating him upon the accomplishment 
of peace. He summed up what he considered the next task of the 
new republic in the following words: “It now only remains to 
make solid establishments within, to perpetuate our Union, to pre- 
vent our being a ball in the hands of European powers, bandied 
against each other at their pleasure.”141_ Richard Henry Lee, 
whose “soul had panted” for the alliance, wrote at the same time 
a jubilent letter to Samuel Adams, in which, while rejoicing over 
the peace, he used these significant words: “I wish most sincerely 
that the full possession of wisdom and virtue may make our com- 
mon country the United States Independent indeed, not of one 
only, but of all the nations upon earth.’”’}4? 

And Samuel Adams, who had joined Lee in 1776 in advocat- 
ing a closer connection than Congress was willing to make, wrote 
to Arthur Lee as follows:: “We are now at Peace, God be 
thanked, with all the World—and I hope we shall never inter- 
meddle with the Quarrels of other Nations.”14% And in the same 
letter he added this caution: “. . . Let Care be taken to pre- 
vent Factions in America, foreign or domestick.’” On May 6, 
George Mason, in a letter to Patrick Henry, endorsed this expres- 
sion from his young son, who was in Paris: “I wish America 


9 Branklin, [X, 210. 

“0 Franklin, IX, 213, for instance. 

“i Hamilton, IX, 327. 

” Lee, II, 280. 
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would put her trust only in God and herself, and have as little to 
do with the politics of Europe as possible.’’!44 And John Adams 
wrote to Foreign Secretary Livingston from Europe: “I confess 
I have sometimes thought that, after a very few years, it will be 
the best thing we can do to recall every minister from Europe, 
and send embassies only on special occasions.’’145 

An official recognition of this sentiment appears in a set of 
instructions to the Fairfax County delegates in the Virginia 
Assembly. The delegates were authorized to use their influence 
to obtain instructions to the Virginia representatives in Congress 
against sending ambassadors to the courts of Europe. This docu- 
ment contained the following sentence: “And nature having 
separated us, by an immense ocean, from the European nations, 
the less we have to do with their quarrels or politics, the better.”146 

While Americans at home were expressing determination to 
preserve their isolation John Adams continued to encourage them 
by warnings from Paris. To Secretary Livingston he pointed 
out the need of strengthening the central government to prevent 
America from becoming “the sport of transatlantic politicians of 
all denominations, who hate liberty in every shape, and every 
man who loves it, and every country that enjoys it.’147 And 
later he advised Congress to “eradicate from the American mind” 
the dependent attitude engendered by their former colonial 
status.148 In the same letter he pointed out the advantage of 
securing commercial treaties with countries not ruled by the Bour- 
bons, because, as he said, “it is . . . the only possible means 
of securing to our country that peace, neutrality, impartiality, and 
indifference in European wars, which, in my opinion, we shall be 
unwise in the last degree, if we do not maintain.” 

Adams’s suggestion that Congress should carry on a system 
of education to change the American psychology would imply that 


“4 Rowland, II, 47. 

“© J. Adams, VIII, 37. February 5, 1783. 

** Rowland, II, 52. The instructions were drawn up May 30, 1783. 
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the people did not share the desire for isolation felt by their lead- 
ers; it would indicate, in fact, that they were willing to be sub- 
servient to Europe; but it is not credible that a sentiment so uni- 
versally expressed by such opposite types of leaders was not 
shared also by the people. It is more likely that the frequent 
expressions of apprehension in the writings of statesmen of the 
time was due to a priori reasoning based on distrust of democ- 
tracy, rather than to any indication the people had given of being 
susceptible to foreign influence. The following prediction in a 
letter of Samuel Adams, dated November 4, 1783, seems clearly 
to be based upon such abstract considerations: 

One might venture to predict that they!49 will sooner or later 
happen. We should therefore guard against the evil Effects of 
them. I deprecate the most favored Nation predominating in the 
Councils of America, for I do not believe there is a Nation on 
Earth that wishes we should be more free or more powerful than 
is consistent with their Ideas of their own Interest. 15° 


2. Acceptance of a Conscious Isolation Policy 
In response to this feeling Congress immediately took steps 
to withdraw the advances previously made to the League of 
Armed Neutrality. In the spring of 1783 before the definitive 
treaty had been signed the following resolution was passed : 


Whereas the primary object of the resolution of October 5, 
1780, and of the commission and instructions to Mr. Dana, 
relative to the accession of the United States to the neutral con- 
federacy, no longer can operate; and as the true interest of these 
states requires that they should be as little as possible entangled 
in the politics and controversies of European nations, it is inex- 
pedient to renew the said powers either to Mr. Dana, or to the 
other ministers of these United States in Europe; but, inasmuch 
as the liberal principles, on which the said confederacy was 
established, are conceived to be in general favorable to the inter- 
ests of nations, and particularly to those of the United States, 
and ought in that view to be promoted by the latter as far as 
will consist with their fundamental policy: 


“8 That is, foreign factions. 
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Resolved, That the ministers plenipotentiary of these United 
States for negotiating a peace be and they are hereby instructed, 
in case they should comprise in the definitive treaty any stipula- 
tions amounting to a recognition of the rights of neutral nations, 
to avoid accompanying them by any engagements which shall 
oblige the contracting parties to support those stipulations by 
arinsee4 

Thus Congress decided in 1783 to remain aloof from an Euro- 
pean convention because participation would violate the “funda- 
mental policy” of the United States. This is probably the first 
instance of an action destined to be repeated many times in 
the history of American detachment from general European 
conferences. 

When Congress set out to formulate a commercial policy the 
idea of isolation was an important consideration. No doubt the 
feeling was strengthened by the difficulty the new nation encount- 
ered in trying to break the monopoly of the European imperial 
systems. 

James Monroe came into Congress in the fall of 1783. His 
particular hobby was a measure to increase congressional control 
over commerce. He believed that the commercial treaties with 
Franee and Holland were very illiberal to America and could only 
have been justified as a necessary war measure. He seemed never 
to consider any policy other than isolation, though he did not 
- express his views as consciously as some statesmen did. His letter 
of December 16, 1783, to Richard Henry Lee ‘shows that Con- 
gress was giving its attention to both political and commercial 
relations with foreign powers. In it he said that an important 
consideration was: “How we are to counteract the narrow and 
illiberal system of commercial policy in the European powers, 
and what connexion we are to have with them.”152 


* Tournals, XXIV, 348 ff, 394. Morison also mentions this circumstance 
in the article previously cited (Economica, p, 29). The instructions to the 
envoys may be found in Wharton, VI, 718. Franklin’s answer is given in 
Wharton, VI, 742. 
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The Journals of Congress do not publish the debates, but the 
statements of members and other men in close touch with that 
body indicate that the isolation sentiment was accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. In October of 1785 John Adams wrote to Jay, who 
was then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, as follows: 


It has been the general sense of our country since the peace, 
that it was their duty and their interest to be impartial between 
the powers of Europe, and observe a neutrality in their wars. 153 


This is certainly a convincing statement of American’ senti- 
ment, coming as it does in a communication from a minister as 
eminent as Adams to the man who was directing the foreign 
policy of the Republic. 

On March 14 cf the same year, Richard Henry Lee, President 
of Congress, wrote to Samuel Adams: 


The selfishness and corruption of Europe I have no doubt 
about, and therefore wish most sincerely that our free Republic 
may not suffer themselves to be changed and wrongly wrought 
upon by the corrupt maxims of policy that pervade European 
Councils—where artful and refined plausibility is forever called 
in to aid the most pernicious designs. 

A word more upon the point of our just wAshes to be detached 
from European politics, and European vices, of course I wish it 
most sincerely. But unfortunately Great Britain is upon our 
Northern quarter and Spain upon the Southern. We are there- 
fore compelled to mix with their Councils in order to be guarded 
against their ill designs.154 

Monroe gave an explanation of the motives influencing Con- 
gress in letters he wrote to Jefferson. In a letter of April 12, 
1785, he set forth the reasons for making a separate commercial 


treaty with each power. He said: 


The object is to connect us with each power independently of 
other powers, & to extricate us from the complicated system with 
which their connections with each other is involv’d. A system 
which they will understand, have been long accustom’d to the 
exercise of, & to turn to their particular advantages by every 
possible means of fraud and chicane. 


187 Adamsy VIII, 322. 
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Monroe went on to say that he personally doubted the advan- 
tage of trying to secure any commercial treaties at all except with 
the Barbary states, because the European powers would not grant 
favorable terms. He thought their restrictions would eventually 
benefit America by strengthening the government. He thought it 
would be best to treat directly with the Barbary states without the 
good offices of Europe, because the United States might secure 
better terms if unrestricted by the bad European precedent. Speak- 
ing of the impending war between the Empire and Holland, he 
said: “A war between them cannot be injurious to us; provided 
our merchts have enterprise as we stand on neutral ground, they 
may turn it to their & the genl. advantage.”’155 

Two months later he wrote to Jefferson again: “There seems 
in Congress an earnest disposition to wind up our affairs as they 
respect foreign nations, exclude their interest totally from our 
Councils, and preserving our faith with the utmost punctuality 
with those to whom it is plighted, make such regulations as will 
effectually promote our interests.’’°° 

It is not strange in view of the prevailing sentiment in 
America, that the Confederation Congress voted that no diplo- 
matic representatives above the rank of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary!®” should be sent to foreign courts. 

When an amendment of the Articles of Confederation which 
proposed to give Congress power over commerce was pending 
before the states, Monroe wrote Madison that one argument 
advanced in Congress for its support was the desirability of estab- 
lishing ‘a commercial interest within, in contradistinction to a 
foreign one, and thereby keep its councils independent of foreign 
influence.”158 The opponents of the measure objected to it be- 
cause “it put us more in the power of other nations.” Again, as 
in 1776, both sides supported their cause by an appeal to isola- 
tion sentiment. Congressional debates do not always indicate the 


#8 Monroe, I, 67 ff. 
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real motives of the speakers, but seldom is an argument that is 
not considered capable of arousing popular approval advanced in 
support of a measure; no more striking proof of the powerful 
appeal of the idea of isolation could be found than its use Dy both 
sides in the debate. 


In 1784 Rufus King led the fight that defeated this measure 
in the Massachusetts legislature, and based his opposition upon 
the same grounds that were advanced in Congress in its support. 
He told this story of the matter in 1817: 


In the course of the War of the Revolution, a jealousy was 
excited by the Adamses and other men in Congress, that France 
was acquiring too great an influence over our public affairs; that 
certain men and particular states were devoted to the views of 
France and that the welfare of the respective States required, 
that instead of encreasing [sic] the power of Congress the general 
Govt. should be held to a dependence on the States for supplies, 
&c. This would enable the States to enquire [sic] concerning the 
policy and measures pursued by the Govt.159 


Such were the considerations that moved him to vote against 
increasing the power of the central government. 

Madison supported the amendment in the Virginia Assembly, 
for he said in a letter to Washington, that its defeat would “con- 
firm that transatlantic policy which is founded on our supposed 
distrust of Congress and of one another.” He then went on to 
express his dread of foreign intrigue in these words: “It ought 
to be remembered, too, that . . . the policy of foreign nations 
may hereafter imitate that of the Macedonian Prince who effected 
his purposes against the Grecian Confederacy by gaining over a 
few of the leading men in the smaller members of it.’’16° This 
shows that Madison was trying to secure the adoption of the 
measure in the Virginia Assembly by exactly the same consider- 
ations that urged King to defeat it in Massachusetts. Statesmen 
might differ as to the method of securing isolation but they were 
virtually unanimous in desiring it. 


meine, 1) 1'5)-rote: 
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Early in 1784 Samuel Adams wrote a letter to Elbridge Gerry 
which shows he was greatly wrought up over the “impolitic, pre- 
posterous, & dangerous” action of the Cincinnati in admitting 
French officers into their society. He asked: 

Was there not Danger before that a foreign Influence might 
prevail in America? Do not Foreigners wish to have Weight in 
our Councils? . . . Are we sure that those foreign Nations 
will never have separate Views & very national & interested ones 
too, because they once united in the same object & it was acci- 
dentally their mutual Interest to fight Side by Side ?761 

Rufus King became a member of Congress near the close of 
the year 1784. His correspondence reveals a great bitterness 
against both France and England because of their restrictive com- 
mercial systems. Elbridge Gerry wrote to him in March as fol- 
lows: “France has been evidently averse to our being powerful 
by land or sea, & this Edict strikes me at the Foundation of our 
naval establishment.”162 And on April 23 he received another 
letter from Gerry pointing out the danger even in commercial 
intercourse with England. The letter stated that “a lucrative 
Commerce with that cursed, Malevolent Nation, would subject us 
more to their Influence than any other consideration, or their 
deepest Systems of policy, and therefore I conceive the injurious 
plans which they are pursuing against our Commerce, are or will 
eventually be political blessings.”1®8 

There is no doubt that King fully shared the sentiments of 
his friend. In his letters to Adams, who was havifig a hard time 
in London trying to negotiate a commercial treaty, he frequently 
expressed the conviction that England’s policy would benefit 
America by forcing her to a greater independence and self-reli- 


™S. Adams, IV, 302. Samuel Adams in common with many of his 
countrymen distrusted the Order because they feared it was the beginning 
of a heriditary military nobility and because he believed it was working 
for political control. 
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ance.64 He confessed to Gerry that with “the single exception 
of one French nobleman” the departure of any foreign volunteer 
in the Revolution had been an occasion of congratulation with 
hima. £69 

A solitary protest against this attitude is found in a letter to 
King from his friend, C. Gore. This correspondent said: “I 
probably misunderstood what you mentioned in a former letter 
relative to a connection between the United States and the Euro- 
pean Continl. powers; that such a system might be adopted would 
afford me great satisfaction; as it would induce G. B. to treat 
with us on terms of perfect reciprocity.”16® 

During this whole period Adams was constantly writing home 
of the general depravity of Europe and the necessity of keeping 
America separate from it. He wrote from The Hague early in 
1784 to the president of Congress : 

I am quite in sentiment with the Baron de Nolken, the 
Swedish ambassador at St. James’s, who did me the honor to 
visit me, although I had not visited him. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I take 
it for granted, that you will have sense enough to see us in Europe 
cut each other’s throats with a philosophical tranquility.1°* 


It would be interesting to know whether the Baron’s remark 
was inspired by general European acceptance of a principle so 
often expressed by American envoys, or whether it was due to 
recognition of a simple geographical fact. 

Adams wrote to Jay from London on December 6, 1785, that 
he considered the establishment of a judicious commercial system 
a matter of the first importance, because unfortunately the Ameri- 
cans were “as aquatic as the tortoises and sea-fowl,” and hence 
would not cut themselves off commercially from the rest of the 
world. He gave as his own opinion that, “if all intercourse be- 
tween Europe and America could be cut off forever, if every ship 


*4 King, I, 113, 115, 171, 174. These letters were written during 1785 
and 1786. 
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we have were burnt, and the keel of another never to be laid, we 
might still be the happiest people upon earth, and, in fifty years, 
the most powerful.”168 

A few months later he wrote to Rufus King: “Every day 
will furnish America with fresh Proofs, of the fallacious nature 
of all her hopes of Prosperity, Grandeur, and Glory, from the 
friendly disposition of foreign Powers. Whatever assistance she 
may ever derive from any of them must be Purchased at a greater 
Price than it will be worth.”169 

This warning implies that there was a tendency in America to 
build hopes upon the friendly disposition of Europe, but Adams 
must have based his apprehensions upon imaginary dangers rather 
than real ones, for the correspondence of his compatriots certainly 
does not reveal such a tendency. 

Colonel Smith, who was Secretary to the Legation at London,. 
evidently shared Adams’s views. He wrote to Rufus King early in. 
1787 that America “ought to be doubly on her guard against the: 
fetters which European policy, has been a longtime preparing to 
putson Nera? 

In the meantime the more sensitive Jefferson was writing home 
from France expressing even greater disgust with the whole Euro- 
pean régime—the endless wars and intrigues, the heartless tyranny 
of rulers, and the bitter feeling toward the United States. He 
was very thankful for the geographical conditions that preserved 
his country from contamination and wished to reénforce this 
physical barrier by a conscious political one. Ima letter of June 
17, 1785, he advised the young Monroe to come to Paris as an 
exercise in patriotism: 


It will make you adore your own country, it’s soil, it’s climate, 
it’s equality, liberty, laws, people & manners. My God! How 
little do my countrymen know what precious blessings they are 
in possession of, and which no other people on earth enjoy. I 
confess I had no idea of it myself . . . Come then & see the 
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proofs of this, and on your return add your testimony to that 
of every thinking American, in order to satisfy our countrymen 
how much it is to their interest to preserve uninfected by con- 
tagion those peculiarities in their government & manners to 
which they are indebted for these blessings.171 

In a letter of October 13, 1785, to Count von Hogendorp he 
said : 

You ask what I think on the expediency of encouraging our 
states to be commercial? Were I to indulge my own theory, I 
should wish them to practice neither commerce nor navigation, 
but to stand with respect to Europe precisely on the footing of 
China. We should thus avoid wars, and all our citizens would 
be husbandsmen.17? 

Surely this was isolation with a vengeance! 

Jefferson had given information to the writer of an article on 
“Etats-Unis” in the Encyclopédie Politique. When he saw the 
proofs he carefully corrected them and these notes were separately 
printed. In this article he referred to Europe as a place “where 
the dignity of man is lost in arbitrary distinctions, where the 
human species is classed into several stages of degradation, where 
the many are crushed under the weight of the few, & where the 
order established can present to the contemplation of a thinking 
being no other picture than that of God almighty & his angels 
tramping under foot the hosts of the damned.”?78 

Frequently in his correspondence he mentioned, however, the 
need of a navy to protect American trade, the necessity of culti- 
vating the friendship of France to offset the hostility of England, 
and even the benefit of joint action against the Barbary states. 
None of these steps, however, would have been seriously incon- 
sistent with political isolation; Jefferson, like Adams, perceived 
that the Americans were a maritime people with interests that 
demanded protection, even though, like Adams, he regretted the 
necessity even of commercial intercourse. 

Jefferson, IV, 424. 
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In a letter to George Wythe, written in the summer of 1786, 
he remarked that European civilization was a thousand years 
behind American, and then added: “Ours could not have been 
so fairly put into the hands of their own common sense had they 
not been separated from their parent stock & kept from contami- 
nation, either from them, or the other people of the old world, 
by the intervention of so wide an ocean.”174 

At the same time Jefferson wrote to Joseph Jones: “The 
comparison of our governments with those of Europe, are like a 
comparison of heaven & hell. England, like the earth, may be 
allowed to take the intermediate station.” And he closed the letter 
with this prayer: “From all those broils [European wars] we 
are happily free, and that God may keep us long so . . . is 
ie prayer Ore 2 ele 

A very curious statement occurs in a letter to William Car- 
michael at Madrid. Speaking of the impending European war 
Jefferson said: “Neutrality should be our plan: because no nation 
should without urgent necessity begin a second war while the 
debts of the former remain unpaid.’’!*6 

This sounds as though only the Revolutionary debt made Jef- 
ferson unwilling to rush lightly into the first war in sight. It is 
difficult to determine whether this remark should be attributed to 
his speculative temperament, which made him delight in multi- 
plying reasons, or to a fear!’” that England might force the 
United States into a general war. 

In a letter dated December 21, 1787, to Edward Carrington 
who was a member of Congress, Jefferson gave the strongest 
possible expression of his own opinion and asserted that isolation 
was a maxim of American policy. He said: 


I often doubt whether I should trouble Congress or my friends 
with these details of European politicks. I know they do not 


“4 Jefferson, V, 153. 
Jefferson, V, 332. 
“° Jefferson, V, 348. September 25, 1787. 


*" He often expressed such an apprehension in his correspondence. See, 
for instance, V, 351. 
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excite that interest in America of which it is impossible for one 
to divest himself here. I know too that it is a maxim with us, 
and IJ think it a wise one, not to entangle ourselves with the affairs 
of Europe. Still, I think, we should know them. The Turks 
have practiced the same maxim of not meddling in the compli- 
cated wrangles of this continent. But they have unwisely chosen 
to be ignorant of them also, and it is this total ignorance of 
Europe, it’s combinations & it’s movements which exposes them 
to that annihilation possibly about taking place.178 


In a letter of advice to the young William Rutledge, Jefferson 
expressed his disgust with an edict of the French government 
and then went on to say: 


There is modesty often which does itself injury. Our coun- 
trymen possess this. They do not know their own superiority. 
You see it; you are young, you have time & talents to correct 
them. Study the subject while in Europe in all the instances 
which will present themselves to you, and profit your country- 
men of them by making them to know & value themselves.17 


In a letter to Washington, Jefferson advocated a strong navy 
to protect American commerce “though,” as he said, “I am decid- 
edly of opinion we should take no part in European quarrels. He 
went on to say that the United States might make a favorable 
bargain as the price of neutrality and secure the opening of the 
colonial trade in the Western Hemisphere.1§° 

There is not the slightest doubt that Adams and Jefferson. 
were in the most perfect harmony with Secretary Jay in advo- 
cating the isolation policy. In a letter of instructions to Adams, 
October 16, 1787 Jay said: 

A little republic [referring to Holland] surrounded with 
powerful monarchies has much to apprehend, as well from their 
politics as their arms. It gives me pleasure to reflect that we 


have no such neighbors, and that if we will but think and act for 
ourselves and unite, we shall have nothing to fear.184 


“8 Jefferson, V, 377. 

” Jefferson, V, 387. 

18 Jefferson, V, 437 ff. December 4, 1788. See also letter of March 4, 
1789 to William Carmichael (Jefferson, V, 455.) 
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In the summer of 1786 seven states in Congress voted to 
repeal the instructions to Jay which bound him in the negotiations 
with Spain not to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi. 
Monroe, who, with all the southern delegates, was opposed to the 
repeal, suspected!8? that Jay was negotiating a treaty with a recip- 
rocal guaranty of possessions in America. There was evi- 
dently no ground!8? for this suspicion, but it aroused Madison 
to write that by such an agreement America would “get farther 
into the labyrinth of European politics from which we ought re- 
ligiously to keep ourselves as free as possible.”15+4 


It is interesting to note that Lafayette also advocated an isola- 
tion policy for his adopted country, whether from his association 
with American leaders, or from his own judgment of the situation 
it would be hard to say. He wrote to Adams in the fall of 1787: 


I have been thinking what our trans-Atlantic country ought 
to do, in case there is a war. To take a part in it, is very bril- 
liant, but, in my humble opinion, ought not to be the plan. Amer- 
ica may favor her allies as far as a friendly, helping neutrality 
can go, but not farther. Circumstanced as she is, a war would 
lay her under great expense with little profit. Such a neutrality 
as I point out to myself, will be beneficial to her. But it appears 
to me that will be time to insist with England for a restoration 
of the forts. Should they make war with France, it seems to 
me that they cannot, for the sake of those forts, risk to quarrel 
with the United States.185 


It is not strange that friendly foreigners should take American 
isolation for granted, for such a course was constantly advocated 
by Americans in their intercourse with Europeans. Besides the 
examples already given, an additional one is to be found in the 
letter from Washington to Luzerne, who had been the French 
minister to the United States. In this letter, dated February 7, 
1788, Washington said: “Separated as we are by a world of 


*2 Monroe, I, 131 ff. 
*8 Monroe, I, 153 ff. 
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water from other nations, if we are wise, we shall surely avoid 
being drawn into the labyrinth of their politics, and involved in 
their destructive wars.,’’18¢ 

And shortly afterwards he wrote as follows to the Marquis de 
Chastellux: ‘We, who live in these ends of the earth, only hear 
the rumors of war like the roar of distant thunder. It is to be 
hoped, that our remote local situation will prevent us from being 
swept into its vortex.”187 

Speaking of the same events, Richard Henry Lee wrote to a 
relative: “The public papers make it quite probable that a gen- 
eral war in Europe will attend the civil war in Holland. This 
will not hurt us if we are wise enough to keep out of the 
Sctape.2 > 

There are a few indications that the Americans of this period 
were already looking forward to a dominant position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Jefferson wrote from Paris to his Virginia 
neighbor, Archibald Stuart, on January 25, 1786: 


Our confederacy must be viewed as the nest from which all 
America, North & South is to be peopled. We should take care, 
too, not to think it for the interests of that great continent to 
press too soon on the Spaniards. Those countries cannot be in 
better hands. My fear is that they are too feeble to hold them 
tili our population can be sufficiently advanced to gain it from 
them piece by piece.15® 

It is interesting to compare this sentiment with a letter to 


James Bowdoin written the same year by John Adams? 


Intrigues of individuals are said to be on foot, to set South 
America free from Spain; and, not improbably, the pulse may be 
felt in the United States. But I hope the States will not only be 
prudent themselves, but oblige individuals to be so too. Portugal 
and Spain are bound, by a treaty of 1778, to support each other 
in such a case; and all the world will be in flames. We had 


better avoid the fury of them.1%° 


#86 Washington, XI, 217. 
187 Washington, XI, 248. 
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Evidently it was the same intrigues that inspired both letters. 
Adams’s letter does not show any designs on Spanish territory, 
but only a desire to keep out of a general European war; both 
letters reveal an anxiety to leave Spain in charge for the present. 

Gouverneur Morris, in response to an inquiry in 1803 as to 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution regarding acqui- 
sition of territory, replied: ‘I knew as well then as I do now that 
all North America must at length be annexed to us—happy, in- 
deed, if the lust of dominion stop there.” 194 


3. Isolation as an Influence in Framing and Adopting the 
Constitution 


Isolation sentiment was expressed very strongly during the 
creation of the federal constitution, usually in the form of a 
desire to prevent European interference in American affairs. 
Madison wrote to Jefferson in 1786 regarding the proposed con- 
vention, expressing the fear that foreign machinations would cor- 
rupt one of the state legislatures to the detriment of the whole 
country, unless a stronger federal government were created.192 
In the Constitutional Convention this apprehension was voiced 
many times in the debates. 

On June 3, Wilson made a speech in favor of giving the 
national legislature a veto of state laws, pointing out the same 
danger that Madison feared. He said: 


Unless this Power is vested in the general Govt., the States 
will be employed by foreign Powers, against the Union. New 
States will soon be formed, the Inhabitants may be foreigners, 
and possess foreign affections—and unless the Genl. Govt. can 
check the State Laws, the nation may be involved in tumult and 
confusion. 193 


Gerry used exactly the same arguments against the measure, 
asking if the delegates of the new states, dominated possibly by 
foreign influence, should join in this veto.194 

** Morris, II, 442. 
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On June 18, Hamilton also advocated a strong national gov- 
ernment to prevent a state from being corrupted by foreign influ- 
ence. He said, “One of the weak sides of Republics was their 
being liable to foreign influence & corruption.” He mentioned the 
machinations of Philip of Macedon in the Amphyctionic Council 
as a proof of this danger.195 

The next day Madison made a speech on the same subject, 
opposing the Patterson plan as too weak. He said: 


Will it secure the Union agst. the influence of foreign powers 
over its members. He pretended not to say that any such influ- 
ence had yet been tried; but it was naturally to be expected that 
occasions would produce it. 


He cited several more examples from history to prove that it was 
a real danger—Macedon and Rome in the Achaean League, 
neighboring powers in the Swiss Confederation, and so on—but 
he did not imply that America had yet shown any susceptibility 


to such intrigue, 19° 
A week later Pinckney said he did not even want the United 


States to be powerful in international affairs beyond what was 
necessary for self-defense. He remarked: 


Our true situation appears to me to be this,—a new extensive 
Country containing within itself the materials for forming a 
Government capable of extending to its Citizens all the blessings 
of Civil & religious liberty—capable of making them happy at 
home. This is the great end of Republican Establishments. We 
mistake the object of our Government, if we hope or wish that 
it is to make us respectable abroad. Conquest or superiority 
among other powers is not or ought not ever to be the object of 
republican Systems. If they are sufficiently active & energetic 
to rescue us from contempt & preserve our domestic happiness 
& security, it is all we can expect from them,—it is more than 
almost any other Government ensures to its citizens.197 


When the Convention was on the point of breaking up on 
account of the contest between the large and small states, the sub- 


1% Madison, ITI, 185 ff. 
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ject of isolation arose frequently. Madison made a strong speech 
against state rivalry which he alleged would eventually result in 
a number of mutually hostile countries: 

The same causes which have rendered the old world the 
Theatre of incessant wars, & have banished liberty from the face 
of it, &c. [will] soon produce the same effects here mee We = 


insular situation of G. Britain was the principal cause of her being 
an exception to the general fate of Europe.'*§ 


Hamilton said in the same debate: 


Alliances will immediately be formed [by the states, if left 
with too much power] with different rival and hostile nations of 
Europe, who will foment disturbances among ourselves, and make 
us parties to all their own quarrels. Foreign nations having no 
American dominion are, and must be, jealous of us. Their repre- 
sentatives betray the utmost anxiety for our fate, and for the 
result of this meeting, which must have an essential influence 


ons, 

In the next day’s debate Bradford, fighting for the small 
states, made this unfortunate threat: “The large States dare not 
dissolve the Confederation. If they do the small ones will find 
some foreign ally of more honor and good faith, who will take 
them by the hand and do them justice.”*°° He soon had occasion 
to repent his hasty remark, for he was not allowed to forget that 
he had threatened to invite foreign intrigue. King?°? and Gouv- 
erneur Morris*°? were especially emphatic in their denunciations. 
He finally attempted to excuse his unlucky slip by, saying he had 
not meant that the small states would court foreign influence, and 
“he observed also in apology that some allowance ought to be 
made for the habits of his profession in which warmth was natural 
& sometimes necessary.*2°8 


*8 Madison, III, 317-318. 
*° Hamilton, I, 416. 
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When the Convention took up the motion to have Congress 
appoint the President, there was revealed serious apprehension 
that such a method would subject Congress to foreign intrigues 
designed to decide the election. Madison said the great colonial 
powers with possessions in America would bid against each other 
to elect “a man attached to their respective politics and interests.” 
He drew his warnings from the election of the German Emperor 
which, “till it became in a manner hereditary, interested all 
Europe,” and of the King of Poland which had “in fact at length 
slid entirely into foreign hands.”?°4 Butler2°> and William- 
son° also urged the same objections against the measure; and 
Mason, who supported it, admitted that “there was great danger 
of foreign influence,”27 

The arguments as to when Congress should meet were all 
based on local considerations, with the exception of Gouverneur 
Morris’s suggestion that May should be adopted because “it might 
frequently happen that our measures ought to be influenced by 
those in Europe, which were generally planned during the Winter 
and of which intelligence would arrive in the spring.”2°8 This 
appears to be the solitary instance of the admission of some nec- 
essary intercourse with Europe. 

There was a great deal of discussion as to the number of 
years of citizenship that should be required for eligibility to the 
House and Senate. Most of the arguments raised the perfectly 
natural question of divided allegiance, but Gerry went so far as 
to say that foreign powers would deliberately send their nationals 
to work their way into control: 

Foreign powers will intermeddle in our affairs, and spare no 
expense to influence them. Persons having foreign attachments 


will be sent among us & insinuated into our councils, in order to 
be made instruments for their purposes. Every one knows the 


4 Madison, LV, 60-61. 
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vast sums laid out in Europe for secret services. . . . A 
great many of the most influential men in Massts. reasoned in 
the same manner.?°° 

When the question of treaty-making came up Gouverneur 
Morris was in favor of ratification by Congress, so that treaties 
would be difficult to make and consequently few. In this con- 
nection he said: 

In general he was not anxious to multiply & facilitate Treaties. 
He wished none to be made with G. Britain, till she should be at 
war. Then a good bargain might be made with her. So with 
other powers. The more difficulty in making treaties, the more 
value will be set on them.??° 

Gerry supported ratification of treaties by two-thirds of the 
Senate instead of a bare majority, because, “the Senate will be 
corrupted by foreign influence.”?!1 Wilson expressed the same 
fear of foreign intrigue in the Senate when the proposal came up 
to vest that body with the election of a President from five candi- 
dates previously submitted.?!? 

When the Convention took up the question of regulating com- 
merce, Madsion spoke against a motion to require a two-thirds 
vote of Congress to pass a commercial measure. He said that ifa 
bare majority were required, “the power of foreign nations to 
obstruct our retaliating measures on them by a corrupt influence 
would be less.’’?18 

In the text of the Constitution itself, a clause in Article I, Sec- 
tion 9, is the clearest statement of this dread of*foreign influence. 
This familiar clause reads: 


“And no Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under 
them [the United States], shall, without the Consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, of any 
kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State.” 


*°° Madison, IV, 172-173. 
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This provision first appeared in Hamilton’s draft214 and was intro- 
duced in the Convention by Charles Pinckney.215 It passed 
unanimously. 

When the proposed Constitution was before the states for 
ratification one of the strongest arguments of its supporters was 
the contention that strengthening the central government would 
isolate the United States from European politics. The Federalist 
brought out a clear statement of the two spheres of influence and 
of the desire that the United States should be dominant in one of 
them. The expression of this doctrine is significant in a political 
pamphlet because it must have been calculated to arouse a ready 
response among the people, or it would not have been used. The 
adoption of the Constitution, said the writer, would enable the 
United States— 


at a period not far distant, to create a navy which, if it could not 
vie with those of the great maritime powers, would at least be 
of respectable weight if thrown into the scale of either of two 
contending parties. This would be more peculiarly the case in 
relation to operations in the West Indies. A few ships of the 
line, sent opportunely to the reinforcement of either side, would 
often be sufficient to decide the fate of a campaign, on the event 
of which interests of the greatest magnitude were suspended. 

And if to this consideration we add that of the useful- 
ness of supplies from this country, in the prosecution of military 
operations in the West Indies, it will readily be perceived that a 
situation so favorable would enable us to bargain with great 
advantages for commercial privileges. A price would be set 
not only upon our friendship, but upon our neutrality. By a 
steady adherence to the Union, we may hope, erelong, to become 
the arbiter of Europe in America, and to be able to incline the 
balance of European competitions in this part of the world as 
our interest may dictate. [To neglect the Union] would frus- 
tate all the tempting advantages which nature has kindly placed 
within our reach. . . . Our commerce would be a prey to 
the wanton intermeddlings of all nations at war with each other. 
F Under a vigorous national government, the natural 
strength and resources of the country, directed to a common 
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interest, would baffle all the combinations of European jealousy 
to restrain our growth. . . . But in a state of disunion 
it would be in the power of the maritime nations, avail- 

ing themselves of our universal impotence, to prescribe the con- 
ditions of our political existence; and . . . they would in all 
probability combine to embarrass our navigation in such a man- 
ner as would in effect destroy it, and confine us to a passive 
commerce 

Our situation invites and our interests prompt us to aim at 
an ascendant in the system of American affairs. The world may 
politically, as well as geographically, be divided into four parts, 
each having a distinct set of interests. Unhappily for the other 
three, Europe, by her arms, and by her negotiations, by force and 
by fraud, has, in different degrees, extended her dominion over 
them all. . . . The superiority she has long maintained has 
tempted her to plume herself as the Mistress of the World, and 
to consider the rest of mankind as created for her benefit. 
It belongs to us to vindicate the honor of the human race and 
to teach that assuming brother, moderation. Union will enable 
us to do it. Disunion will add another victim to his triumphs. 
Let Americans disdain to be the instruments of European great- 
ness! Let the thirteen States . . . Conetir in erecting one 
great American system, superior to the control of all transatlantic 
force or influence, and able to dictate the terms of the connection 
between the old and the new world !?16 


Here we have clear recognition of the complementary prin- 
ciples of American isolation: Keep out of Europe, and keep 
Europe out of America, 

This doctrine carried force because of the ominous events in 
Europe where a general war threatened to break out at any 
moment. Washington, who had received the European news from 
Jefferson, replied in a letter which maintained that the adoption 


of the Constitution was the only method of preserving neutrality. 
He said: 


ota It is not improbable but that a general war wiil be 
kindled in Europe. Should this be the case, we shall feel more 
than ever the want of an effecient general government to regu- 
late our commercial concerns, to give us a national respectability, 
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and to connect the political views and interests of the several 
States under one head in such a manner, as will effectually pre- 
vent them from forming separate, improper or indeed any con- 
nection with the European powers, which can involve them in 
their political disputes. For our situation is such, as makes it 
not only unnecessary, but extremely imprudent, for us to take a 
part in their quarrels; and whenever a contest happens among 
them, if we wisely and properly improve the advantages, which 
nature has given us, we may be benefitted by their folly, provided 
we conduct ourselves with circumspection and under proper 
restrictions.2!7 


And he agreed with Jefferson in thinking America’s true 
course was to establish a good government and make the country 
“the asylum of pacific and industrious characters from all parts 
of, Europe.’227° 

To Knox a few days later Washington wrote that only a 
strong government could hold the American people to a neutral 
course in case the threatening war should involve France and Eng- 
land.218 This is anticipating the action he took five years later 
when war actually had broken out between France and England 
and he was administering the stronger government he had helped 
to create. 

Jefferson and Adams kept in close touch with the formation 
of the new government and both wrote of the need of counter- 
acting foreign influence, though they drew opposite conclusions 
from their common distrust. In the famous letter to Madison in 
which he criticized the proposed Constitution, Jefferson objected 
to the re-eligibility of the President on the ground of European 
intrigue. He said: 


It becomes of so much consequence to certain nations to have 
a friend or a foe at the head of our affairs that they will inter- 
fere [at the election] with money & with arms. A Galloman or 
an Angloman will be supported by the nation he befriends.?*9 
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But Adams wrote to him from London that the provision he 
opposed would have exactly the opposite result. He said: 


You are apprehensive of foreign interference, intrigue, and 
influence. SoamJI. But as often as elections happen, the danger 
of foreign influence renews. The less frequently they happen, 
the less danger ; and if the same man be chosen again, as it is pos- 
sible he will be, . . . the danger of foreign influence will be 
less 420 

Madison drew a lesson in favor of a strong government from 
the events in Holland. He wrote: “The want of Union and a 
capable Government is the source of all their calamities; and par- 
ticularly of that dependence on foreign powers which is as 
dishonorable to their character as it is destructive of their 
tranquility.”2?1 

Incidentally his feeling toward Europe is disclosed in a letter 
to Edward Pendleton in which he remarked: “It appears from 
late foreign intelligence that war is likely to spread its flames still 
farther among the unfortunate inhabitants of the old world.’’2?? 

In the Virginia convention where Madison was a tireless 
worker for ratification, he made a strong plea for a government 
able to preserve American neutrality in case events in Holland 
should draw France and England into war. He asked in this 
speech: ‘What is the situation of America?,’ and answered his 
own question, “She is remote from Europe, and ought not to 
engage in her politics or wars.’”??8 

In view of all these expressions the historian would certainly 
be warranted in saying that the period following the Treaty of 
Paris was a period of conscious isolation. The desire to termi- 
nate all possible connection with the rest of the world ran through 
all the rejoicing at the conclusion of peace. There was even a 
movement on foot to cut off diplomatic intercourse with Europe; 
and men of such opposite views as Adams and Jefferson united 
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in lamenting the commercial genius of their countrymen that 
made it impossible to cut off trade. Questions of public policy 
were supported and opposed by the same argument; viz., that 
their adoption or rejection would open a way to European intri- 
gues in America. The statesmen most responsible for foreign 
policy—Jay, Adams, and Jefferson—all held that isolation was 
a settled principle of American diplomacy. Prominent men in 
official and private life expressed their sense of the importance of 
keeping clear of Europe and resisting European activities in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the Constitutional Convention the desire 
to avoid foreign intrigue played a large part in shaping the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and was embodied in an express pro- 
vision of that document. When the question of ratification came 
up, the supporters of the instrument pointed out that a strong 
government would enable the United States to take a neutral posi- 
tion in European affairs and a dominating position on the Ameri- 
can continent. After the new federal system had been organized 
there came an early opportunity to establish a precedent that has 
been recognized ever since as the official policy of the United 
States in international affairs. 
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CHAPTER IV 


T 
IsoOLATION AND THE NEw REGIME 


1. Attitude Towards the French Revolution 


The organization of the new government had scarcely been 
perfected when the strength of the isolation policy was put to a 
severe test. During the first four years of Washington’s admin- 
istration, however, in spite of disturbances in Europe there was. 
some opportunity for quiet deliberation concerning the adoption 
of a settled foreign policy. The statements of Washington and 
other public men and the acts of Congress during this time indi- 
cate a determination to carry out the isolation of the preceding 
years. Then war broke out between England and the revolu- 
tionary French Republic and precipitated the crisis that brought 
out the famous Neutrality Proclamation of 1793. 

From the very beginning of Washington’s first term of office 
the French Revolution aroused a great deal of friendly interest, 
but it does not seem to have been regarded as a movement that 
would affect America. The prospect of war in Europe brought 
somewhat detached regret joined with a desire to make the best 
of it in a financial way, and to improve the opportunity to secure 
favorable commercial treaties with the belligerents. 

This view is not supported by a letter that John Adams wrote 
in 1817. He said: 


When I next met Mr. McKean again in“person at Phila- 
delphia, which was in 1790, after a separation of eleven years and 
more, I found him, as well as President Washington and all his 
family, and all his ministers, both Houses of Congress, the city 
of Philadelphia, and all mankind, for I know not one exception,,. 
glowing with sanguine hopes and confident expectation of a revo- 
lution in France that should produce a free, democratical republic, 
as sister to ours, in the first nation in Europe. . . . I sawa 
disposition everywhere to enter into closer connections with our 
sister republic, and unite with her in a war against all her 
enemies 
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This appeared to me not only a total departure from our old 
system, ‘Friendship with all nations, but entangling alliances with 
none,’ as fully understood and determined by Congress; but a 
policy which must be ruinous and destructive to our country.?24 

It should be noted that Adams referred here to isolation as a 
conscious principle of American diplomacy, and an overwhelming 
mass of evidence from 1775 on supports him in this view; but he 
does seem to have been mistaken in believing that his countrymen 
felt more than a proper friendly sympathy for the French Revo- 
lution. After the success of their own revolution it became a 
habit for Americans to show wild enthusiasm for any democratic 
movement in any part of the world; there have been many in- 
stances of such demonstrations during the last century. In the 
French Revolution the sympathy was unusually strong because of 
the recent association of the two countries, the affection and grati- 
tude felt for Lafayette and other leaders, and the belief that the 
movement had been due largely to American influence.?25 But 
Adams’s disapproval of French morals, his dislike for the French 
temperament, and his distrust of subtle French diplomacy caused 
him to exaggerate the natural generous enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen until he was ready to believe that all America wanted to 
rush to war to protect France against her enemies. There may 
have been some such sentiment, but it certainly was not universal. 

Washington’s friendly sympathy was tempered by the fear that 
the movement might go too far.2°6 Richard Henry Lee expressed 
sympathy with the Revolution up to the time of the execution of 
the king; after that he became very bitter against it, and hoped 
“the British lion will [would] claw these fellows handsomely for 
their misdoing.”?27 Hamilton feared the violence of the move- 
ment from the first.228 Jefferson, as would be expected, was very 


747 Adams, X, 270. 

5 Hazen, op cit., gives a careful account of all this extravagant sym- 
pathy as it appeared in public celebration, in Jacobin clubs, and even in 
the church services. 
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friendly, but there is little indication that his attitude went be- 
yond a proper neutrality. He believed the French Revolution was 
a triumph for democracy that would break down, as in fact it did, 
the Old Régime in Europe and prevent the American government 
from drifting into the monarchy he feared. George Mason’s let- 
ters show a very detached sympathy for the Revolution but no 
desire to interfere. The National Assembly conferred French 
citizenship upon James Madison,??® but his interest in French 
affairs seemed only that of a spectator.22° Perhaps the natural 
enthusiasm of the people caused them to make rash remarks, but 
the evidence shows that Adams was hardly justified in saying that 
everybody in America was ready to rush to arms to protect France 
against her enemies. This sympathetic support which in many 
cases soon turned to shocked disapproval may have been, as Adams 
alleged, the beginning of an era when American politics was 
dominated by foreign interests, whether French or English; but 
there appears to be no indication that Americans at this time were 
not as devoted as ever to their isolation and as determined to 
maintain it. 

It must be admitted that there was some tendency to count up 
the financial benefits of a European war, but this fact also goes 
to prove that America expected to remain neutral. Washington 
mentioned this consideration in several letters that will be quoted 
later. In the fall of 1790, Hamilton wrote instructions regarding 
the French debt and the Dutch and other loatas to Short, who 
was chargé at Paris. He expressed “the hope that we shall con- 
tinue in peace, while other Powers are accumulating their debts 
by new wars”; and he spoke of “the very favorable situation in 
which we shall find ourselves at the end of a general war in 
Europe, if we avoid participating in it.’281 And Jefferson sev- 
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eral times232 made such remark as this: “Since it is so decreed 


by fate, we have only to pray that their soldiers may eat a great 
deal.” 233 


2. Statements of the President 
During this period Washington’s expressions regarding for- 
eign relations are of great importance, since they indicate the aims 
of the administration. On May 25, 1789, he wrote to the French 
minister, Count de Moustier: “. . . As the United States are 
too remote from Europe to take any share in the local politics of 
that continent, I had concluded, that commerce was the only sub- 
ject of negotiations, which could at present be very interesting 
to the inhabitants of the two countries.”234 
And to Lafayette’s famous letter sending him the key to the 
Bastile he replied :?35 “It seems to be our policy to keep in the situ- 
ation, in which nature has placed us, to observe a strict neutrality, 
and to furnish others with those good things of subsistence, which 
they may want, and which our fertile soil abundantly produces. 
.” In the same letter he represented the United States as 
“ynentangled in the crooked policies of Europe,” but he said that 
in case of a general European war, “our importance will certainly 
increase, and our friendship be courted.”2%6 
In the summer of 1791 Washington wrote a letter to Gouv- 
erneur Morris, who was then minister to France, which seems to 
indicate that he was watching events closely and had determined 
upon the proper course of action. He said: 
The change of systems, which have so long prevailed in 
Europe, will, undoubtedly, affect us in a degree proportioned to 
our political or commercial connexions with the several nations 


of it. But I trust we shall never so far lose sight of our own 
interest and happiness as to become, unnecessarily, a party in 
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their political disputes. Our local situation enables us to keep 
that state, with them, which otherwise could not, perhaps, be 
preserved by human wisdom.?37 

Washington’s second annual message—or rather address—to 
Congress mentioned isolation very slightly. Hamilton had pre- 
pared a draft giving the heads of topics that he regarded as 
proper subjects for consideration. One of these heads reads as 
follows: 
Disturbed situation of Europe, particularly of the great maritime 
powers. The precautions of a prudent circumspection on the part 
of the United States ought not to be neglected.?%* 
Washington incorporated this topic in his message, using almost 
the same words.?39 In the reply of each house of Congress the 
subject was mentioned in very general terms that might mean a 
great deal or nothing at all.?4° 


3. The Isolation Policy of Congress 

It is certain that the First Congress took very little interest in 
foreign relations. In the letters of Madison, Monroe, Fisher 
Ames, and Richard Henry Lee, who were prominent members, 
the subject does not appear even to have been mentioned; their 
interest was all in internal affairs, especially the establishment 
of the new government. In the House debate on the act providing 
for a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Carroll of Maryland expressed 
the fear that the creation of such an office would destroy Ameri- 
can isolation. The debate is reported as follows: 


Mr. Carroll proposed a clause, limiting the operation of the 
act, under a hope that a time would come when the United States 
would be disengaged from the necessity of supporting a Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. . . . He viewed the natural situation of 
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this country as some security against our being drawn into the 
vortex of European politics ; but the present bill afforded a means 
of attraction which it was prudent to guard against.241 

Several spoke in favor of the amendment and others spoke 
against it, but none of them regarded it as ridiculous. Most of 
the arguments of the debate appealed to other considerations than 
isolation, but none of them disputed the force of Carroll’s objec- 
tions. Livermore also thought “that the United States might 
look forward to a time when the officer would be unnecessary.” 
The amendment was lost, however, and the department was cre- 
ated without limitations.242 The bill became a law on July 27, 
1789. 

Four days later Theodore Sedgwick of Connecticut introduced 
a bill uniting the functions of a “Home Department” and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to be known as the Department of 
State. This measure became a law on September 15.24% The 
new department embraced in addition to its management of for- 
eign affairs, the whole domestic administration with the exception 
of war and finance. The Annals of Congress do not record the 
debates on this measure, but it is probable the two offices were 
combined because foreign relations were not considered important 
enough for a separate department. The proceedings of the First 
and Second Congresses indicate that it was generally considered 
unnecessary to have many diplomatic representatives or repre- 
sentatives of high rank.?*+ 

In January, 1793, Jefferson mentioned a party in the Senate 
“against all permanent foreign establishments.”?4° and he consid- 
ered it probable that the Senate would reject the bill for inter- 
course with foreign nations and leave the State Department in 
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control of internal affairs only.246 The Senate however passed 
the bill, and intercourse with foreign nations continued to be one 
of the functions of the administration. 


4. Policy of the Administration Revealed by the Nootka 
Sound Crisis 


Even though Congress deemed European affairs too remote 
for consideration, Washington found himself facing a crisis 
when Spain and England appeared about to begin hostilities over 
the Nootka Sound controversy. The first consideration that 
caused him uneasiness was the probability that England would 
attempt to capture Louisiana and the Floridas. He requested an 
opinion of Jefferson as to what would be the proper American 
procedure in this event. Jefferson’s answer of July 12, 1790, 
showed that he considered the situation grave enough to justify 
a war with England, but he advised delaying a decision because 
England might not make the attempt, or, making it, might not 
succeed. For the present he advised: 


1. Suggesting to Spain that she grant independence to the» 
provinces, with the understanding that the United States would 
support her in guaranteeing it. 

2. Communicating to England that in case of war “we are 
disposed to be strictly neutral: that however we should view with 
extreme uneasiness any attempt of either power to seize the 
possessions of the other on our frontier, as we consider our own 
safety interested in a due balance between our neighbors.’’247 

This incident shows that both Washington and 4ais Secretary 
of State were as vigilant in restraining the growth of strong 
European empires in America as though a Monroe Doctrine had 
already been formulated. Jefferson’s suggestion to create sover- 
eign states whose independence would be guaranteed by the 
United States is especially significant. 

On August 27, 1790, Washington requested an opinion of his 
advisers as to his policy in case Lord Dorchester should apply for 
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permission to cross American territory in an expedition against 
New Orleans from Detroit, or in case, as was more probable, he 
should undertake the expedition without leave.248 As interna- 
tional law stood at the time, the United States could have given 
permission to the troops to cross without violating her neutral 
obligations, but Washington seemed very anxious to observe an 
exact neutrality. 

John Adams advised remaining neutral, if possible, as he 
believed the American people would not support a war, and he 
thought the United States should establish a reputation for a 
pacific character rather than a spirit of conquest. He advised a 
refusal in case Dorchester should ask permission to cross. If he 
should cross without asking permission, or even after permission 
has been refused, Adams was undecided as to the proper course. 
Since the Northwest was so thinly populated that it would hardly 
be possible to prevent the English from crossing, the United 
States should perhaps confine her resistance to a diplomatic 
protest.?4° 

Jefferson stated that he would rather enter a general war than 
see England capture Louisiana or the Floridas. For the present 
he advised a temporizing policy: if they should ask permission to 
cross she would not give a definite answer ; later it could be decided 
whether to ignore the violation of territory or to use it as a pre- 
text for declaring war. In case they should cross without asking 
leave, he advised making a protest which could close the incident 
or be turned into a cause for war as subsequent events would 
justify.25° 

Hamilton also advocated a policy of “watchful waiting” 
regarding the surrounding European empires, but he was opposed 
to evasion. He said there were two courses open in case Dor- 
chester should ask permission to cross: either refuse, and back 
up the refusal by force; or consent, with a candid admission that 
the United States was opposed to the crossing, but granted per- 
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mission to avoid controversy. If Dorchester should begin the expe- 
dition without asking leave Hamilton advised a bare remonstrance 
in case he should go through uninhabited territory, and a declara- 
tion of war in case he should try to force the fort on the Wabash. 
In case war should result, he advised the formation of alliances. 
Incidentally Hamilton expressed here his ideas of foreign policy. 
After mentioning a party in the country desirous of cultivating 
friendship with Great Britain, he said: 


The most general opinion is, that it is our true policy 
to steer as clear as possible of all foreign connection, other than 
commercial 


The position of the United States, detached as they are from 
Europe, admonishes them to unusual circumspection on that point. 
The same position, as far as it has relation to the possession of 
European Powers in their vicinity, strengthens the admonition.?5? 


Before any official action was taken in the matter Great 
Britain and Spain settled the question without an appeal to arms; 
but the opinions brought out by the crisis are interesting as an 
expression of foreign policy. The incident shows that Washing- 
ton and his advisers regarded any transfer of territory on the 
American continent as of concern to the United States. It seems 
to indicate, too, a desire to maintain a correct neutrality between 
the belligerents, a principle that has been one of the American 
contributions to international law. It also shows that Hamilton 
was ready to seek alliances in case of war. 

The next year Jefferson wrote a letter to Washington show- 
ing that it was his deliberate intention to secures lorida by trick- 
ery or war. Isolation with Jefferson, and apparently with other 
statesmen, was joined with the idea of American dominance of 
the Western Hemisphere. He said: 


Governor Quesada, by order of his court, is inviting foreign- 
ers to go and settle in Florida. This is meant for our people. 
; I wish a hundred thousand of our inhabitants would 
accept the invitation. It will be the means of delivering to us 
peaceably, what may otherwise cost us a war. In the meantime 
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we may complain of this seduction of our inhabitants just enough 
to make them believe it very wise policy for them, & confirm 
them in it. This is my idea of it.252 


Jefferson took notes of a cabinet meeting?°3 wherein Washing- 
ton asked advice concerning the Florida boundary dispute and 
Spanish interference in the execution of the treaty with the 
Creeks. Hamilton advised peace as long as possible, for even one 
year would be a gain to a nation growing strong so rapidly; but 
he was certain that war would eventually result, and he favored 
sounding England immediately on the proposition of a defensive 
alliance. According to Jefferson he said: 

The inducements to such a treaty, on their part, might be, 1. 
The desire of breaking up our former connections, which we 
knew they had long wished. 2. A continuance of the statu quo 
in commerce for i0 years, which he believed would be desirable 
to them. 3. An admission to some navigable part of the Missis- 
sippi, by some line drawn from the lake of the woods to such 
navigable part.?54 


Jefferson reported Washington’s view as follows: 


The President said the remedy would be worse than the dis- 
ease, and stated some of the disagreeable circumstances which 
would attend our making such overtures.25° 


In view of his former clear-cut statement of a foreign policy 
in which the United States would avoid European politics and 
dictate European relations with the New World it is strange that 
Hamilton should have been so reckless in proposing alliances. He 
had also shown a readiness to create alliances against England in 
the Nootka Sound controversy two years before. It is probable 
that the unsettled condition of international affairs was beginning 
to break down the isolation policy. This view is supported by 
Jefferson’s memorandum of an interview with the President 
which took place on December 27, 1792: 
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He [Washington] observed to me he thought it was 
time to endeavor to effect a stricter connection with France, and 
that G. Morris should be written to on this subject. He went into 
the circumstances of dissatisfaction between Spain, Gr. Brit. & 
us, & observed there was no nation on whom we could rely at 
all times but France, and that if we did not prepare in time some 
support in the event of rupture with Spain & England we might 
be charged with a criminal negligence. (I was much pleased 
with the tone of these observations. It was the very doctrine 
which had been my polar star . . .) I therefore expressed to 
the President my cordial approbation of these ideas.25® 


As a result of this conversation Jefferson wrote to Morris, 
but his letter is rather general. He instructed Morris to proceed 
with the payment of the debt, which had been temporarily stopped 
by the execution of the king and the uncertainty as to who was 
authorized to receive the money, and then expressed the following 
view of the relations to be cultivated with France: 


Indeed, we wish to omit no opportunity of convincing them 
how cordially we desire the closest union with them: Mutual 
good offices, mutual affection and similar principles of govern- 
ment seem to have destined the two people for the most intimate 
communion, and even for a complete exchange of citizenship 
among the individuals composing them.?57 


But if Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton occasionally 
thought of European friendships to forestall European imperial 
designs in the New World, when the long-expected general war 
broke out neutrality was the only position they considered. There 
was some difference of opinion as to the best method of evading 
the obligations to France, but they all favored tHe issuance of 
the neutrality proclamation. This result was natural in view of 
the fact that it was in line with a principle that had been recog- 
nized for eighteen years. 


5. The Neutrality Proclamation 
As soon as the news reached Jefferson that France had 


declared war against England and Holland he wrote to the Presi- 
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dent that it was “necessary in my opinion that we take every 
justifiable measure for preserving our neutrality, and at the same 
time provide those necessaries for war which must be brought 
across the Atlantic.”?5§ This letter was written on April 7, 1793. 

Jefferson’s bitter rival, Alexander Hamilton, reacted to the 
news in exactly the same manner. He wrote to Jay on April 9, 
asking an opinion as to whether the French minister should be 
recognized. He believed the other European powers would set 
up a regent as the rightful ruler, and it would not be a neutral 
act for the United States to recognize the Republic so long as 
opposing governments were supported by the belligerents. More- 
over, recognition would commit the United States to observe the 
treaty of alliance.259 

After this letter was mailed he sent another asking Jay’s 
opinion of a proclamation prohibiting American citizens from 
taking commissions on either side, and also including a declaration 
of neutrality. He asked Jay to prepare a draft of such a procla- 
mation if he approved the measure.?°° 

Jay answered on April 11 enclosing a draft of a neutrality 
proclamation. This paper did not embody Hamilton’s device for 
dropping the treaty obligations for it stated that the de facto gov- 
ernment should be recognized, that the United States had “no 
right to decide on measures which regard only the internal and 
domestic affairs of others’”—a principle that has since been car- 
ried out rather consistently in American diplomacy. There was 
an exhortation to citizens to be circumspect in their conduct and 
to refrain from giving assistance to either belligerent ; to magis- 
trates and others in authority to enforce neutral obligations and 
punish offenders; and to printers to be impartial in their publi- 
cations. Jay advocated the same neutrality of private conduct 
and expressions of opinion that Wilson did at the outbreak of 


the World War.?®! 
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Washington’s opinion was the same as that of the leaders of 
his administration. He wrote a private letter to Humphries on 
March 23, expressing a hope that he would be able to keep his 
country neutral in case war should break out.?°* After news 
came of the declaration of hostilities, he wrote (April 12) to 
Jefferson asking his advice and stating the problem as follows: 
“War having actually commenced between France and Great 
Britain, it behooves the government of this country to use every 
means in its power to prevent the citizens thereof from embroil- 
ing us with either of those powers, by endeavoring to maintain a 
strict neutrality, ="? 

On April 18 he sent the circular letter to members of his 
cabinet calling a meeting the next day to discuss the expediency 
of issuing a neutrality proclamation, the reception of a minister 
from the French Republic, the obligations of the United States 
under the French treaties, and the advisability of calling an extra 
session of Congress.?°4 

The next day it was decided unanimously to issue the procla- 
mation and to receive the French minister. The other. questions 
were not decided at that time.2°> Three days later Washington 
issued the famous Neutrality Proclamation. 

This document stated the position of the United States as 
a neutral, exhorted citizens against all actions which might con- 
travene such disposition, warned citizens that violators of neutral 
obligations would not be protected by their government, and stated 
that the courts had been instructed to punish those who should 
violate the law of nations with respect to thespowers at war.266 

The day after the cabinet meeting Jefferson sent instructions 
to Gouverneur Morris in which he remarked: 


No country perhaps was ever so thoroughly against war as 
ours. These dispositions pervade every description of its citizens, 
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whether in or out of Office. They cannot perhaps suppress their 
affections, nor their wishes. But they will suppress the effects of 
them so as to preserve a fair neutrality.267 

The determination to preserve neutrality was not in direct 
violation of the treaties of 1778. The Americans never accepted 
the French interpretation of the commercial treaty; viz., that it 
obligated the United States to permit the setting up of prize courts 
and the harboring of privateers. France did not at this time 
request the United States to carry out the provisions of the treaty 
of alliance which would have bound her to protect the French 
West Indies against the British. There was no provision in the 
treaties obligating the United States to support any operations in 
Europe. But the fact of the alliance naturally caused Washing- 
ton and his advisers great uneasiness, and some ingenuity was 
exerted in proving that it was no longer binding. 

Hamilton wrote out a long opinion showing that the treaties 
were no longer in force after the change of government in France, 
and that it would therefore be a breach of neutrality to reaffirm 
them, because it would tbe equivalent to offering France a new 
treaty.28 His opinion of the treaties was expressed in these 
words: “The military stipulations they contain are contrary to 
that neutrality in the quarrels of Europe, which it is our true 
policy to cultivate and maintain.” It was no doubt this latter con- 
sideration rather than his elaborate argument that convinced 
Hamilton that the treaties were no longer binding. 

On May 2 he produced another argument to prove that the 
war in which France was engaged was offensive, since she had 
published her intention to give freedom to all oppressed peoples, 
and thus had made a sweeping declaration of war against every 
government in Europe. Then by capturing and incorporating 
territory she had shown the object of the war to be the extension 
of her frontiers. Therefore, he argued, the treaty did not apply, 
because its express denomination was a “Treaty of Alliance 
eventual and defensive.”?®® 

**T Jefferson, VII, 281-282. 
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Jefferson also prepared an opinion for Washington regarding 
the treaty obligations. He argued that change of government 
would not annul a treaty, and proved his point by citations from 
Grotius, Vattel, and others. The guarantee clause was the only 
stipulation of the treaty that could compromise America, and 
she could liberate herself from that provision only if it proved 
ruinous or destructive, but not before; to renounce the treaty at 
once would be a breach of neutrality, and might lead to a war 
with France.?7° Jefferson was in favor of maintaining a strict 
neutrality but he was not ready to break the treaty of alliance. 

A letter Washington wrote to the Earl of Buchan on the day 
he issued his Neutrality Proclamation is interesting as an expres- 
sion of his personal opinion. The Earl had used the expression, 
“To be little heard of in the great world of politics,” and Wash- 
ington wrote in reply: 


These words, I can assure your lordship, are expressive of 
my sentiments on this head; and I believe it is the sincere wish 
of united America to have nothing to do with the political 
intrigues, or the squabbles of European nations; but, on the con- 
trary, to exchange commodities and live in peace and amity with 
all the = . . inhabitants of the:earth?™ 


When Congress met in December, Washington in his mes- 
related the events that had led to the adoption of his 


sage??? 


policy, and submitted a copy of the proclamation. The House 
adopted a resolution by a unanimous vote expressing “approbation 
and pleasure.”’?73 The Senate also passed a resolution of “hearty 
approbation.”?*4 As some legal difficulty had developed in car- 
rying out the neutrality measures of the administration the same 
principles were embodied in the Neutrality Act which became a 
law on June 5, 1794.275 The isolation policy had now been enacted 
into statute. 
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It is not within the scope of this paper to analyze the popular 
response to the neutrality measures. There were plenty of 
unthinking enthusiasts ready even to depose Washington for hold- 
ing them to what they regarded as a pusillanimous inaction.27¢ 
Others used the utmost ingenuity in showing how the plain stipu- 
lations of the treaties with France could be legally evaded.277 Still 
others, and they seemed to have been the most numerous, regarded 
enthusiasm for France as entirely consistent with American neu- 
trality.°7* This divided sentiment was finally to break down the 
isolation policy, until sympathy for France or England became 
an important factor in American politics. The Atlantic was not 
wide enough even in 1793 to form a barrier against the European 
conflagration; and, after serious trouble with one belligerent and 
then the other, the United States was, as is well known, drawn 
into the war. But this study is dealing only with the isolation 
sentiment in the country before 1793 and the official acceptance 
of political isolation as a maxim of American foreign policy. 

The first four years of Washington’s administration show 
a consistent recognition of the isolation principle. There was 
a universal desire to have as little to do with Europe as 
possible, and a desire, not quite so clearly enunciated, to dictate 


6 Hazen quotes John Adams as saying that only the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia saved Washington from being mobbed (Hazen, p. 186), and 
Jefferson expressed apprehension that sympathy for Genet and popular 
rejoicing over the capture of English prizes would make the maintainance 
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the terms of Europe’s intercourse with the New World. This 
fact is shown by expressions of individual opinion, and most of 
all by the official policy of the government. The First Congress 
was in favor of restricting intercourse with Europe, or even dis- 
continuing it altogether. Washington and his Secretary of State 
were strongly committed to the doctrine that their country should 
take advantage of its physical separation from Europe. When 
the Nootka Sound crisis came up Washington and his cabinet 
showed an instant appreciation of the danger to America that 
would result from any rearrangement of imperial systems in the 
New World. And when the long-expected European war broke 
out a declaration of neutrality was the action approved by every- 
one connected with the foreign policy of the administration. 
Washington in 1793 was carrying out an accepted principle rather 
than establishing a precedent. 


6. Summary and Conclusion 


A survey of the eighteen years preceding the Neutrality Pro- 
clamation reveals a general isolation sentiment running through 
the whole period, a sentiment that persisted even when the policy 
it inspired had to be abandoned, as it was in 1778. The feeling 
existed so strongly in 1775 that it took John Adams a year to 
convince Congress that even a commercial connection would not 
be dangerous. When it was finally decided to solicit foreign aid, 
commercial reciprocity was the greatest concession offered. When 
the commissioners went beyond their instructions and signed the 
treaties of 1778, the desire for isolation was temporarily obscured, 
and the news was accepted with rejoicing. Opinion during the 
next four years vacillated between gratitude to the “generous 
ally,” and distrust of the “intrigues of the French court.” Asso- 
ciation in a common cause seemed at one time to be drawing the 
allies closely together, and the instructions to the peace commis- 
sioners entrusted everything to France; but the envoys eventually 
broke their instructions and proceeded alone, and Congress voted 
them commendation instead of censure. With the end of the war 
the Americans determined to have nothing more to do with Europe, 
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to frustrate European colonial ambitions in the New World, and 
apparently to play the leading role in the Western Hemisphere. 
When the Constitution was adopted, the prevention of future 
European intrigue was an important consideration in shaping its 
provisions, and the argument that only such a government could 
carry out the isolation policy was offered as an inducement for 
its adoption. When the new government came into power the 
isolation policy was reaffirmed by the attitude of Congress, and 
the acts of the administration. The desire for detachment from 
European politics was not shaken by the Nootka Sound contro- 
versy, or even by the wild demonstrations of sympathy called out 
by the early events of the French Revolution. The Neutrality 
Proclamation was the natural expression of a policy that had long 
since come to be regarded as a fundamental principle of American 
intercourse with foreign nations. 
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